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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Rabindranath said, “Abin Thakur chhabi lekhe’”—that is 
Aban Thakur writes in pictures. This is true of all 
Abanindranath’s writings—stories and reminiscences. 
These are all full of pictures. His language and style, his 
nostalgic reverie remind one of Charles Lamb’s English 
prose. I always felt attracted to his style—graceful, racy, 
pictorial and inimitable. 

Abanindranath’s early memory is picturesque, pictures 
of light and shade, moonshine and starlight, of Padma 
Dasi in lamplight, sunlight sporting on his bed, of strange 
furniture like a one-legged table—all these attracted the 
child mind. His description of these details couched in a ~ 
very simple language enthrals the mind. 

It is unfortunate that Abanindranath’s writings have 
remained largely unknown. I have attempted to achieve 
the impossible because I feel that such precious gems of 
literature as Apan Katha, Gharoa and Jorsankor Dhare 
should not be allowed to go into oblivion. It is my love 
for those books and my concern about them that have 
impelled me perhaps to attempt what is beyond me. If my 
translation inspires a few to read the original and enjoy 
the unparalleled grace of Abanindranath’s Bengali prose, 
I shall consider my attempt a success. I shall be all the 
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more happy if readers who can’t read Bengali find 
enjoyment in Abanindranath. 

I convey my gratitude to Smt. Purnima Ganguli, Smt. 
Urmila Ganguli and Sri Mitendra Ganguli without whose 
kind permission I could not have proceeded with my 
work. 

My humble endeavour could never have seen the light 
of day but for the wise suggestions and constant 
encouragement offered by Dr. Syamal Kumar 
Chakrabarti. I would have abandoned it if his brotherly 
love and persuasive words had not stirred my energy 
whenever I felt disheartened. Ms. Nancy Stewart 
(Arizona, USA) has been kind enough to read the 
manuscript, suggest changes and help me with the final 
layout of the book. I am extremely grateful to her for her 
invaluable suggestions; but for her this book wouldn’t 
have been what it is. I also owe thanks to my friends 
Smt. Shanta Bhattacharya and Smt. Bandana Sanyal 
whose encouragement helped me a lot in the progress of 
the work. 

My thankful regard is also due to Sri Rabi Ghosh, 
Director, Indian Publishing House, 93A Lenin Sarani, for 
taking all the trouble of printing and publishing this book. 


Swati Ray 
Kolkata 
April 22, 2004 














Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951) 


Abanindranath, a great grandson of Prince Dwarkanath 
Tagore, was a painter and a man of letters. From his early 
childhood he was attracted to the shape and colour of 
things. He studied Western Art under the guidance of 


several European artists. Later he turned to Oriental Art. 


However, he was not bound to any particular style of 
painting. The diversity of his paintings shows a mixture of 
both Western and Oriental styles. Abanindranath’s pictures 
are marked by power, beauty and variety. 

Abanindranath was a writer too, and he excelled in 
Bengali prose writing. His important works include a 
number of story-books like Shakuntala and Kshirer Putul 
and books on art such as Bageswari Shilpa Prabandhabali. 
In Apan Katha he paints with an artist’s brush pictures of 
his early childhood. With much fondness and tender 
affection he dwells on his nostalgic reminiscences about 
his ancestral home, the Tagore House at Jorasanko in 
Kolkata, and traces the development of the artist in him. 
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Mindspeak 


CAI he notebook which I failed to develop 
CS Sy! any love for did not produce writing 
“oO of any worth. This one has long been 

very close to me, and I have developed a fondness 
for it. My own tale of weal and woe can only. be 
told to a person I am fond of. I love children, and 
I give this notebook with my scribbles to them. 
To those who want to buy my tale of life-long 
joy and sorrow, I bow from afar. Perhaps they 


_ would want to publish it and make a fortune. To 


those who are eager to listen to me, who come to 
me now and then and entreat me to tell tales, to 
them—real kings and queens, the nawabs and the 
begums of the world of children, do I give these 
few pages of scribblings. My left-handed salute 
to the present and would-be stalwarts. of 
children’s literature! But Pll salute with my right 
hand all those who listen to my story intently like 


—____w«easedyigeagre ce —____ 
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kings and emperors, sitting on tattered mats or 
simply on the bare ground, who while listening 
to me reward me with a little smile or a few drops 
of tears, with a little sigh or a glance of the sleepy 
eyes and not with an address of honour or a gold 
medal. To them whose presence lights up my 
mind I fondly say, “My humble salute to you! 
Please listen how I commence my tale.” 

It may be that the book will be printed some 
day. Someone with no sense of humour may buy 
for a song what I have collected bit by bit, 
searching throughout my life. This makes me 
smile. Does this ever happen? Is it possible for 
anyone to know everything or make it known to 
others? Many things will be told and many more 
will remain untold—this much and nothing more. 

Let me tell you something that I heard. In 
those days people in our house were engaged in 
summoning ghosts on the planchet. Dinanath 
Ghosal,:a friend of our grandfather, appeared on 
the planchet. My eldest uncle began to question 
him to know about the life beyond death. Pat 

10 
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came the reply, “Do you want to know by hoax 
being still alive what I have come to know only 
after death? That cannot be.” 

My view is also the same. Through much 
hardship I have gathered these stories; to buy or 
sell them is to be equally duped. This may be told 
without fear only to those who hardly care for 
making a business with these words of mine, who 
have just started their life’s journey. Some of them 
are on the back of the wooden horse out in search 
of Alibaba’s cave while others, with the push of 
their tiny hands guard the door. Then the giant, 
raising the door says, Opoon Chisom! meaning— 
put off your specs and tell us tales. They come 
running and say, “Touch with this pebble, grandpa, 
and iron will turn into gold.” They almost wear out 
the picked up lamp by rubbing with the hope that 
it will yield some precious riches. To them alone 
such tales can be told confidently. 


! Opoon chisom—An incorrect form of ‘open sesame’ used 
by the children. These are the magic words in one of the 
stories of Arabian. Nights. 
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The Maid Padma 
ir ows of bevelled pillars stood in pitch- 
(SAN 


dark night. In between such rows 

could be seen our small room at the 
north-east corner of the second floor. An oil-lamp 
was burning at one corner. Thick curtains made 
of coarse material covered all the three windows 
to shut out the cold. A high bedstead canopied by 
a coarse green mosquito-net stretched nearly all 
over the room. So high was the door leading into 
the room that the lamplight did not reach its top. 
Beside the door there was an iron chest, and right 
in front of it, a stake of about three arms’ length 
pierced through the floor and stood there rather 
awkwardly. It seemed to have no reason to be 


there just in the middle of the room. Leaning on 
it was a boy of about half its length. On top of 
the stake there was a small hole like a square 
niche. I felt like peeping lea the hole, but, 








alas! It was far beyond me. Sitting close to the 
light, I could see my maid Padma pouring and 
re-pouring hot milk with a silver spoon to cool it. 
Her dark arm was rising and falling rhythmically. 
It was all quiet around but for the sound of milk 
being poured. Looking at the swing of the maid’s 
dark arm I wished I could reach and stand on the 
high bedstead. Far beyond the curtain and near 
the stable gate was the room of Nanda farash’ , 
where lame Noto was playing on his violin and 
muttering in Hindi—one, ‘two, three and four. 
Getting hint of the hour my maid came, put some 
half-cooled milk into my gullet and placing me 
in between three pillows began to whisper a 
lullaby. The swing of both the song and the stroke 
of her dark hands slowly and softy dropped me 
into downy sleep. 

My maid, dark as the night, would sit quite 
close to me, mingling with the darkness around. 
I could not see her, only felt that she was there. 


2 Farash—A servant whose duty is to make beds, light 
lamps, dust furniture, etc. 
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Often at dead of night I heard her munching half- 
baked rice noisily and driving mosquitoes away 
with a palm-leaf fan. Only the sound made me 
aware of it. If I was still awake, my maid would 
put a bit of coconut-candies into my mouth. This 
sweet drop was in addition to my daily meal. 

How could I even climb the bedstead! That 
was perhaps the first time when I lay on a very . 
high bed. However, I do not remember where, in 
which room and in which bed my maid used to 
tuck me up so long. 

The broad bed covered with the shade of a 
green net appeared quite strange at that time. It 
seemed as if I arrived at a new country where the 
pillows looked like so many hillocks, the 
‘mosquito-net, a greenish foggy sky. Then my 
fancy began to roam unchecked. I could see the 


narrow desolate lane leading to our gate from 
Chitpur Road. Close to House No.2 burnt an oil- 
lamp of the Municipality, and in that chiaroscuro 
created by the faint light, a headless demon 
stretched both its arms near the entrance of the 





ee 


old Siva temple and strode in search of its prey. 
The demon’s den was in a small creek hidden 
under a broken door-leaf, close to the place where 
the wall was blackened and reeked with dirty 
water welling out of an garthen pipe. It was pitch- 
dark there even at daytime. 

Fiercest among the ghastly creatures was the 
headless one who gaped and gulped in that 
darkness. He had no eye, but his hands, 
resembling the claws of a crab, could locate his 
prey clearly. Another dread crept in at times, 
always in deep sleep and descended slowly on 
me like a ball of fire. The huge ball was coming 
down and down on me as if it would crush me to 
death. I felt its heat in my eyes, on my face. When 
it left me, I felt relieved seeing that it was 
morning, but my forehead was burning with fever. 
Till I was ten or twelve years old did this 
awkward feature seem like a portent of fever and 
make me ill. I could not ward it off; however, I 
had devised a way to save me from the demigod 
or the headless demon. Sometimes I hid under 
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the cover of the red quilt so that not finding me 
in bed, my maid raised a hue and cry in the © 
morning—“Where’s the baby, oh dear?” At last a 
few strokes of Padma’s soft lotus-hands and I 
came speeding to the light of day like a bomb out 
of a magician’s bag. 

These are what I remember of the first few 
years of my life—getting out of the quilt cover in 
the morning like a cocoon casting off its skin and 
hiding under the same quilt at night, the bowl 
and the spoon of a cockle-shell, the bedstead, the 
chest, the oil-lamp, the maid Padma and some 
ghostly figures on chilly wintry nights. Even by 
day uncanny noises of such things as the throwing 
of brickbats, the clatter of the door-ring, the chink 
of a’bunch of keys—only these kept me company, 
nothing else, none else. 

Right from my birthday—the Janmastami? 
day of 1871—for a few years the treasure trove 


3 Janmastami—The 8th lunar day of the dark fortnight of 
the month of Bhadra of the Bengali calendar when the Lord 
Krishna was born. 





that delighted my senses consisted of a maid, a 
room, a bedstead, a bowl of milk and some such 
trifles. All that I knew was to go to bed and fill 
my stomach. One day, unexpectedly | found 
myself in a strange situation,That was the first 
breaker I had to face. It was early in the morning. 
I was standing at the edge of the topmost stair on 
the second floor where the staircase was guarded 
by iron bars. Standing there I saw a huge wooden 
staircase go down with no end in sight round a 
square well. Amidst the spiralling stairs there 
were broad landings. A ray of white light fell on 
one of the landings from within a room in the 
western wing. Just there my dark maid was 
gossiping with a portly fair one called Raso. Little 
did I take in their conversation, but from their 
harsh voices and shaking fists I felt that they were 
quarrelling. I looked out intently from inside the 
barred door like a bird in a cage. Suddenly my 
maid was shoved against the wall. In a while she 
stood up and began to roll the end of her cloth 
round her waist. Blood oozing down her 
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forehead, her hair dishevelled and her features 
looking terrible in anger, she looked like a female 
ascetic made of black stone with vermillion on 
her brow. I cried in desperation, “Oh, they’ve 
killed my maid.” People rushed out and called in 
a doctor who bound a white bandage of tattered 
linen round her forehead. However, the blood- 
stained dark appearance of my maid as seen near 
the stairs remained vivid in my mind. That was 
the last I had seen of her. 

From then on she was not near me, but she 
was very much in my mind. I thought she would 
come back from her native village with new 
playthings. Sitting close to the stairs I played with 
a toy tortoise made of lac in Birbhum. How I 
wished my maid Padma had come back! I knew 
not from which village she came, black as 
darkness itself. Since she was so dark they said 
the name Padma did not match her at all. She did 
come to our house bearing that awkward name. 
She told stories, often grew angry and even 
quarrelled; but she worked sincerely, was 
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rewarded with a necklace for bringing me up and 
finally she left with a blood-smeared forehead. 
Perhaps, nowhere else, in nobody’s mind but in 
mine alone, she is still alive. That is why, while 
trying to narrate my own life, I do remember one 
who was not at all my kindred. I can see her still 
beyond a distance of fifty-five years, pouring and 
re-pouring milk for me. 

My horoscope has been prepared well enough 
by the astrologer. He has recorded the events of 
my life in accordance with dates, months and 
years. My life, however, has not followed the 
same path like creepers growing one upon 


another. And therefore, though my horoscope has: 


turned somewhat true in certain aspects, I cannot 
consider our old Kali Acharjee as the second 
providence. Rather I do believe that the things 
that came upon me quite unexpectedly are really 
due to one who writes tiny, illegible words on the 
very small forehead of every little child. 


A note of wonder in black with a red thread - 


on top—this sign is enough to unveil the story of 
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my maid. Then there is a vacuum, then a strange 
sign—perhaps a pot or a portrait, a bird and 
countless other things like the decorative design 
of Snejuti Brata*—which began to make me 
aware of my creator’s intent. 

It is difficult for me to say whether I was 
fifteen months or twenty-five months or how old 
I was when I first came across that pristine note 
of wonder, but it is certain that both my maid and 
I struck our foreheads on that sign appearing there 
suddenly at an inopportune moment. 


Katum Kutum 





4 Snejuti Brata—A religious vow. 
20 
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Cyclone 


a @ knew by then that thare were days 
‘te nights, but they never appeared 
 topethicr | in our second-floor rooms. I 

was ae aware of a couple of winds,—one cold, 

another hot, but none did have an umbrella of palm 
leaves, so they were exposed to the scorching sun 
and to rain. At times several sunrays came into the 
room, lay on mats near the windows and basked 
in the sun. On certain mornings a sunbeam 
appeared singly through the open window and 
* rested on a corner of the bed. As the occupants left 
the bed it took a chance to roll on pillows, mattress 
and the bed-sheet of my bed itself. And then for 
fear of being caught, it left the bed, went up along | 
the wall and reached the joist. Two blue pigeons 
perched close to the roof at a corner of the parapet 
and memorized their lessons at dawn— 
pakpakham—pakpakham—pakpakham. . 


__wengeSifgggurem—__ 
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I imagined the fingers talking to each, other. 
The little finger murmured, “I feel like eating”; 
the ring finger cried, “How do I get it?”; “Borrow 
money then”—said the middle finger. Another 
one called forefinger, whose name I did not know 
as yet, added, “I know, but how do I pay the 
money thus borrowed?” Then the thumb 
concluded, “Labadanka’”!. I began to muse— 
“Lanka! Did it look like a chilly?” I knew not if 
it was pungent or sweet, but to utter the word 
aloud was fun enough for me. 

Sometimes at night through the Venetian blind 
popped in a streak of light like a white butterfly 
and, closing its wings, slept on my pillow. I put 
my hand on it, but it still hovered on my hand. It 
was so small and so nimble that I could not hold 
it even when I put the pillow upon it. When I lay 
on it, it pierced through my back and was already 
on the tip of my nose. Only when I lay prostrate 


' Labadanka—‘not at all’. The Bengali word lanka which 
means ‘chilly’ being close in sound with danka reminds the 
child Abanindranath of ‘chilly’ or lanka. 
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was it in trouble and then I knew for certain that 
it would get caught. 

In those days there were no such books as we 
have today, so that one could learn about planets 
and stars, the sea and the land, beasts and birds, 
surrounding nature, trees and plants, home and 
abroad even before one was initiated to learning. 
Nor were there authors, perhaps, to write such 
books. I, therefore, learned certain things by 
myself, just seeing things, getting into scrapes, 
hearing and often musing. I was my own examiner, 
and so I always passed. A book like the one on 
insects by our Jagadanandababu was not in 
existence at the time. I had, however, already 
observed the spider in its web and learnt that when 
a spider died it lay foolishly under the bedstead and 
knit a rug. Not to speak of reading about the fish’. 
I was not even allowed to eat fish even if its bones 


2 All that the child Abanindranath says about the fish, 
blackberries, etc., may sound absurd. He might have heard 
these from the maids and servants, or these might be simply 
hearsay. But these appeared real to his fanciful mind. 
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were picked out. But I knew that the hilsa fish had 
in its stomach a small bag with a piece of coal in 
it representing a chaste wife, and in the rest of the 
bag it had horse’s hoof, the holy thread of a 
brahmin, lizard’s tail and many such cursed things, 
which if not pulled out while dressing the fish, 
might get into one’s inside and do harm. All trout, 
I believed, hid a cracker in the belly. Always being 
in water they could not explode the crackers, nor 
could they do so getting out of water as by then 
they were already dead and powerless. That made 
the fish aggrieved, and that was why before 
dressing the fish one had to burst the bladder first, 
or else the irate fish would not get itself fried; it 
_ would be scalded and singed and would prick 
‘ men’s throats with its bone. 

It would be dangerous to gulp the stone of a 
blackberry for a huge berry tree might sprout 
forth piercing your head and a crow might nibble 
at your eyes taking them for blackberries. If a 
_ firefly happened to come close to your lamp, that 
implied a bad omen and until you muttered Tara, 





Tara’ the sinister influence would not leave the 
room. 

At that age I went on collecting materials for 
the manuscript of a funnier book than “Thousand 
Sundry Things’ printéd at Grub Street. It was not, 
however, like short clippings of things taken 
down in shorthand to be printed afterwards. 

Even to this day I feel that things come to me 
of themselves, that they come within my reach. 
Sportively do they appear, I do nut -have to seek 
them out. They attract me of their own accord, 
and when the game is over they fly away like my 
playmates displaying their beauty. I felt like that 
fifty years ago. It was not I who sought them, 
rather they revealed themselves before me and 
thus I knew them all unerringly. How could I 
know if sunshine, breeze, rooms, houses, flowers, 
leaves and birds went on,misguiding me instead 
of unveiling their real nature in their captivating 
attires? 


3 Tara—The name of a goddess. 
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The second story of the house alone was 
known to me. The house did not inform me that 
there was a first floor and a ground floor below. 
Neither did it misinform to say that the house was 
floating on water or wind. There was not an iota 
of untruth. Only a part of it was disclosed to me; 
the rest remained concealed. The revelation was 
excellent indeed. The whole house came to be 
unveiled through things partly seen and partly 
unseen. It was not like seeing through an 
engineer’s plan. Today it is almost impossible to 
ramble all over the house. The same house seems 
today so utterly unknown. But that second-floor 
house with no first and ground floor is still alive 
in my memory; knowing and seeing things by me 
and getting acquainted with them is alien to my 
nature. If somebody approaches me, then and only 
then I get closer; if somebody offers something it 
is mine. It was more covetable for me to get 
things unasked for, like the picked-up pebbles. I 
am not tempted to get precious something after 
much toil. I find fun in the toil that comes 


sage iyo pagar — 
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unexpectedly upon me, but it has to be really 
unexpected and sudden. A forged surprise does 
not attract me, nor it ever did. Had I been an 
Englishman, I would have to remain a bachelor, 
for I could never have gone through the episode 
of courtship. Too abruptly did my maid leave 
conferring upon me all that she had to give; with 
her also disappeared the northeastern room. 

I remember at one stage of my life I could not 
differentiate the seasons—summer, winter and the 
rains. One morning while still warming myself in | 
my quilt, I felt that winter had already left giving 
in to summer. I noticed drops of sweat on my 
brow. I knew that my maid would now push the 
quilt under the bed. That night the blue sky and 
intermittently the stars would peep through the 
open windows. From then on I would not have to 
put on one white cotton shirt upon another, nor 
would I have to suffer wearing socks right from 
the morning. 

From my infancy to this day dit has been 
no fixed way for me to pass from the unknown 
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to the known. In my case things in the universe 
did not come easily—like addition, subtraction 
and division in mathematics. Nor did things occur 
with a prior intimation. Quite abruptly appeared 
one wonder upon another and declared: “I’m 
here” just as even today a picture comes and says: 
“Here I am. Draw it at once.” In the same way a 
piece of composition says, “It’s all ready. Let your 
pen go on.” I know for certain that there is a 
goddess of marvels whose duty it is to acquaint 
us with wonderful things. How could I pick up 
little by little treasures of things seen and known 
had I not been led by the goddess from wonder 
to wonder even after my maid had left me. She 
did not lead me step by step like a kindergarten 
kid. She began my education with things learnt 
by chance or not learnt at all. 

By that time I knew all the nooks and corners 
of the house and its residents as also its outside. 
I could differentiate between the shrill cry of a 
crow and the sweet note of a cuckoo. I had 
already reckoned the likeness and the lack of it 





between a cow and an ass, a man and a monkey, 
a horse and a horse-drawn cart, their respective 
duties and their masters. That I also belonged to 
this house was quite known to me. I turned dumb 
whenever I was asked/to tell my name, though I 
called a pillar a pillar and never mistook a roof 
(chhat) for an umbrella (chhata). What a tank was 
I knew well enough and I also knew that if one 
dropped into it, it meant death. No longer did I 
stumble while walking; rather I jumped over 
several steps. I knew green guava with a pinch of 
salt tasted good and that the doctor’s mixture was 
not prawn oil but a very distasteful oily substance. 
I liked to taste the cream that settled on milk and 
I caught the maid red-handed if she took a share 
of it. 

However, I could never forget that I was just 


a kid; it would take a long time to grow up and | 


to grow a beard and a moustache, to cross and 
re-cross a river fearlessly, to fly a kite on the roof 
of the topmost floor, to smoke tobacco and to get 
drenched in rain. 
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The servants were at liberty to bask in the sun, 
to wet in the rains or to munch fried gram. When © 
I saw them go in and out of the tank or walk out 
with a palm-leaf sunshade, I felt that I was still 
very small and perhaps would ever remain so, 
being always confined within this second floor. 
At that time the goddess of marvels sent a storm 
to make me aware of it. It appeared at night. But 
whatever happened before—the thickening of 
clouds, thunder and lightning, rain, the closed 
rooms, light or darkness—I do not remember. I 
was deep in sleep when the storm burst forth. 
Only loud roars and rumbling thunders could be 
heard; the wind clamoured and the doors dashed 
against each other. Footsteps of maids and 
servants could be felt along the stairs. I had, for 
the first time perhaps, a sudden glimpse of my 
two aunts, uncles and my parents. It seemed as 
though all the second and third-floor rooms came 
hurriedly to see me and disappeared abruptly. 
Then I| saw that right in the middle of the big 
staircase was dangling the old antique lamp hung 
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from an iron chain from the roof of the third floor. 
It resembled a church steeple. Nanda farash*, so 
fond of the lamp, was trying hard to tie the lamp 
and the chain to a corner of the stair by means of 
a thin jute cord. He was like a sailor caught in a 
tempest trying to anchor his barge. 

I do not recall if the chain, the lantern, the 





staircase and the farash disclosed their secrets to 
me even before, but I do remember distinctly that 
on that day for the first time I entered the drawing 
room in the middle of the first floor. 

Whoever brought me downstairs—pulling me 
by force or carrying me in arms—I cannot 
remember. I have in mind only the room at the 
centre of the storey. There the maids were busy 
laying rows of beds on mats, removing the couch 
and the table. Rows of huge yellowish wooden 
doors were all closed. Not a bit of air was coming 
into the room. In one corner the maids were piling 


4 Farash—A servant whose duty is to make beds, light 
lamps, dust furniture, ctc. 
Ay 
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Abanindranath Tagore (standing) 


up the milk bowl, the water-pitcher, metal trays 
containing betel leaves and brass basins which 


clanged. Sitting on a mat amidst all these, I gazed 
at the huge chandeliers above covered with white 





____$§u. 2 S8gDfVeBORse———_ 
cloth, the lamps hanging from the walls and 
household oil-paintings of various sizes. I thought 
the storm must be a beast of some kind, roaring 
round the whole house and constantly pushing 
against the doors to get im 

Then the children were ordered to be put to 
bed. That day I lay on a stiff bed on the ground, - 
under a blanket very close to my mother with my 
head southwards. I did not sleep though. Till late 
at night I listened to the whirring wind, driving 
rain and the gossip of my aunts who chewed betel 
leaves and reminisced about another such stormy 
night in the month of Aswin?. 

That night I learnt an English word—Cyclone. 
At one push the storm acquainted me with much 
of our household and its residents. I knew what a 
storm was and what, a cyclone. It seemed I grew 
a lot overnight and knew much of the inside of 
our house and outside too. 


5 Aswin—The sixth month of the Bengali calendar (from the : - 
middle of September to the middle of October). 
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The Northern Room 


tae ll over the southern part of the house. 
rat there were flower gardens, tanks, 
EZ plants and trees of diverse kinds and a 
green plot of land surrounded by a fencing of 
mehendi'. To that part belonged nature’s beauty, 
grace and inspiration. The moon and the sun 
appeared there from behind a huge banyan tree. 
A fascinating play of light and shade could be 
seen day and night on the waters of the tanks. 
The butterflies hovered all around at noon; now 
and then doves and woodpeckers could be heard. 
Peacocks wandered with wings outspread, 
flamingos swam and fountains sprouted water 
both in the morning and in the evening. On rainy 
days the cranes started dancing and in the stormy 
wind the coconut trees oscillated. On a summer’s 


1 Mehendi—The henna. 








day at noon the kite whirled round and round 
crying languidly and rose upwards. A flock of 
pigeons flew over the roofs; crows carried dry 
twigs from the ground up to the tree-tops. In the 
evening the blue sky was sttidded with stars. The 
Papiya (the Indian Nightingale) sang at night and 
a cuckoo replied from afar—pieu-pieu, ku-ku. At 
night the fox howled and the frog croaked in the 
rains. The mongoose and the cat came out in 
search of their preys. Sometimes a stray dog got 
into the garden and left it in no time as though it 
was uninvited and unwelcome. 

I was not yet grown enough to go down to 
that beautiful part of the house, nor did I reach 
the stage to even peek at there. The rule of the 
house considered that part as the outskirts. The 
residents of the house could at best have a faint 
idea of it looking through the shutters of the 
second-floor balcony. That was the rule for all— 
boys, girls, maids, young wives and elderly 
housewives. The practice of the house was to 
open the southern windows covered by shutters 
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only late at night. It was almost a necessity to 
shut out that part of our house because it was 
built as a drawing room and outhouse. Therefore, 
it had to be turned into an apartment by hanging 
curtains, raising walls and making shutters here 
and there. That they would have to reside close 
to the out-house with the ladies worried the 
masters of the house; and therefore, these 
curtains, shutters and certain rules were made at 
the time when they left the old house for the new. 
This was done to meet the demand for rooms and 
also for the sake of privacy. Along with the | 
curtains and ‘the wall was laid down the 
injunction of closing some of the windows and 
doors. When I was born, the shutters of the 
' second floor were kept closed regularly from 
dawn to ten at night. 

The southern balcony had a wall about three 
cubits long with green shutters always closed. I 
~ was then not more than two cubits in height. One 
feels curious to know what was beyond the green 
curtain of the drop-scene. I am not sure if I had 
apes 
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such a curiosity to see the fascinating part of the 


house. I was rather drawn to the northern part 


where through the postern gate flashed life with 
its different facets. 

Through this shuttefed backdoor I used to see 
all day long the ordinary activities of the 
household. Innumerable things were always 
happening there—people getting in and out of the 
house, talking, men of diverse characters, 
manners and dress, vehicles, horses and what not. 
Men, animals and ordinary activities of life 
appeared encroaching upon each other—each in 
its own character like a continuous moving 
picture. Each picture was complete in itself—an 
-unending flow of scenes, diverse events and 
tireless activities with no cessation, no difference. 
At the base of the three northern windows there 
was a narrow terrace, one feet and a half in 
height. Sitting there I raised the shutters and 
feasted my eyes. It was not exactly a complete 
picture—houses, huts and trees with a hazy green 
line, then a goat, a cock, a goose, a cot, a heap of 
—__——_-«ornpeoyisoages=>— 
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hay, a path with a thin mark of wheel and then 
again a green line. The shutter consisted of an 
opening and a wooden plate which differentiated 
by means of a narrow line pictures from the non- 
pictures. It was almost like the straight line 
between the two columns of a newspaper. As you 
pulled the shutter you saw the pictures, if you 
turned it off there were none. 

At that time in the northern yard there was a 
circular plot where now stands a huge red 
building. To the east of this circle there was a 
semicircle, to the west a square garden 
surrounded by a wall. These enclosed the stable, 
the orchestra room and the garage. There were 
three huge nut trees and a very old tamarind tree 
~ through which could be seen the roofs of houses 
high and low and the garrets. There was the old 
house of Raichand Mukherjee with its bent-down 
verandas resting on the wooden pillars, with its 
‘ small barred windows and plasterless walls. To 
me the visual outside world of the north was 


composed of and confined to all these things, the 











rest was gathered from what I heard or imagined. 
These seemed like pictures gathered peeping 
through the backdoor. Men, cock, goose, cart and 
animals, syce, coachman, Chhiru the sweeper, 
Nanda farash, lame Govinda, the old sweeper, 
bhisti*, porter, Oriya bearer, the rent collector, the 
clerk, the waterman, the postman—all these 
constituted an opera in the northern courtyard. I 
saw many funny events take place in this part of 
the house from morning till the bell rang and we 
went to bed. Some took place on the road overlaid 
with brick-dust, some within the circle, some in 
and out of the huts, others on distant roofs. 
Plainly speaking, I was witnessing a regular 
drama, not a very big tragedy or comedy, but a 


farce filled with some movements, gestures and 


pictures. I had then leisure enough to see a long 
drama from the time when I woke up till ten at 
night when I closed my eyes. Now alas! I have 
none. Each day something new happened like the 


2 Bhisti—One who carries water. 
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different acts of uttar-charit?. Let me give an 
account of how this drama began and ended. 
The water-tap was not yet in our house. Water - 
was carried from the roadside channels. Everyday 
I saw a bhisti in a sleeveless blue vest with a 
coarse red piece of cloth tied to his waist and a 
high white cap on his head, resembling the dome 
of the post-office, pouring water from the channel 
in a large leather-pot. The leather carrier, black 
as a buffalo, drank with a gaping mouth like an 
aquatic animal lifting its neck. Along with that 
its belly went on swelling and glistening. When 
the leather bag was about to burst, the bhisti tied 
its neck with a thin leather rope, wiped the water 
off its body and went away carrying it on his back 
as though it were a pet animal. Inclining his body 
downwards the bhisti ran or walked with a fine 
gait. He was employed for a routine work, and 
his manners were such that no one thought that 


3 Uttar-Charit—Abanindranath might have in mind ‘Uttar- 
Rama-Charitam’, a Sanskrit drama in five acts by 
Bhababhuti, a dramatist of the 8th century. _ 
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he could even die or change. He used to do the 
same work with the unfailing regularity of a 
clock, standing on the same spot, filling water 
and going away in the same fashion day after day. 
I never saw him face to face“and knew him only 
by his gait and the colour of his clothes. To me 
he remained the bhisti of all times—past and 
present. The crows have outstood the change of 
time, so have the bhistis. The toy. bhisti of 
Krishnanagar, the bhisti of an opera, the bhisti of 
the Arabian tales—all resemble the bhisti of fifty 
years ago, filling his mussuk* in regular hours 
every day. Had there been anything special in 
dress and appearance of the bhisti of those days, 
he could not resemble the bhisti of today——he 
seems to be an eternal creation that had been and 
still continues to be. 

Close on the heels of the bhisti’s exit, entered 
someone with two broomsticks in hand and a 
piece of cloth tied to his head. He was an 


4 Mussuk—A leather carrier. 
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undertaker by caste named Sriram, but everybody 
called him Chhire. He swept the broom hurriedly 
with both his hands as though he were handling 
two pens. In a trice all the roads were adorned 
with decorative designs of two wavy lines. For 
some time the frontal road was covered with a 
puckered saffron cloth. The artist of the road— 
the artist of dust, the artist who wielded two 
brooms—for quite some time amazed me by his 
work. Just as we painters require brushes of 
different kinds, thick or thin, blunt or flat, so did 
Chhire the sweeper keep brooms of various types. 
The one for the road was pointed on one side like 
a pen; for the watery drains he used a small but 
thick one like a shaving brush. Leaves, creepers 
and sundry other things strewn in the garden could 
easily be put in a basket with a forked broomstick. 
One that he used to sweep the courtyard, corridors 
and verandas with was light as a fly-whisk and 
‘passed lightly and briskly on the floor like the 
wind. Thus he appeared every day to show the 
frolics of his brooms. When Chhiru left making 
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the courtyard, road, narrow lanes and verandas 
neat and clean, the opera began again. 

This was followed by a moving picture. A 
small pony stopped at the gate of the old house; 
carrying a palanquin smallef than itself, and from 
that small box-like carriage came down a portly 
and grave gentleman with a kadam?-flower-like 
head. As soon as the passenger stepped down, 
the carriage was parked under a banyan tree to 
the west of the round yard and the horse was let 
loose. Pushing open the gate, the pony began to 
graze, setting aside the prickly thistle craftily from 
the green gfass, while the carriage, lifting its yoke 
to the south-west like the antenna of a beetle, 
waited for its master. 

An umbrella moved slowly towards the gate, 
though I did not see anyone beneath. Suddenly at 
the main gate the umbrella was closed, disclosing 
the small man underneath with a shining bald 
head resembling a small earthen toy. Now the bell 


5 Kadam—A variety of an Indian flower with bristly petals. 
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chimed seven times and made it clear that it was 
now seven and a half. Then the sunlight on the 
red road seemed like a piece of golden paper. 
The Chinese see their theatre along with 
gossiping, eating and drinking; our opera may be 
seen with breaks when one takes a snatch of 
tobacco or a small nap. So perched on the 
northern window I used to see things that way. 
One day in trying to find out a rubber ball 
from its hiding I went under the couch and my 
legs were about to reach the door; just then was 
raised the noise of running horses and shouting 
syce from the swaree of the Venetian blinds. I 
hurried to my reserved box and witnessed a race 
that had started among the horses round the 
circular yard. All the syces, coachmen and 
durwans were engaged in the acting of hide-and- 
seek with the horses. This play of uttar-kanda® 
often stopped for some time at ten in the morning 


§ Uttar-kanda—Uttar-north, kanda-event. Events that took 
place in the northern yard. The term coined in imitation of 
the chapter of the ‘Ramayana’. 
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with the search for Aswa-medha’. A long interval 
followed for bathing and lunch. The opera must 
have continued even afterwards because the 
northern courtyard was the common passage for 
many people to go in.and out for various domestic 
activities. It was never deserted. Entrance and 
exit—these were the regular daily events. 

Then began the calm spell of noon. On the 
western corner of the courtyard there was a hut 
half under the shade of a tamarind tree and half 
under that of a nut tree. Its thatched roof bending 
like a bow touched almost the ground. In front of 
the room there was an earthen barrel half stuck 
into the ground. Drawing water from the barrel, 
Chhire the sweeper was engaged in washing his 
body and hurling abuses at his wife in English, 
while his wife went on prattling in Bengali. 

The dress and chain of the horse were placed 
on a cot covered with a black blanket in front of 


7 Aswa-medha—Horse sacrifice. A solemn ritual performed 
by the princes of ancient India to have their sins condoned. 
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the stable. Inside the room there was a small pony 
of which the hind legs and the fly-whisk-like tail 
could be seen. With the tail it drove away the 
gnats while its legs rose and fell rhythmically, 
making a harsh sound on the wooden floor. 

To the west of the round yard there was 
another squarish plot always filled with the leaves 
of cabbage and brinjal. To the east was another 
enclosed plot of which the walls on both sides of 
the gate were adorned with two flag-bearing 
elephants on guard painted in lime and sand. An 
empty canister was lying upside down in the mud, 
and a few swans came waddling to bathe in the 
muddy water gathered in holes made by the 
carriage wheels. They dipped into the water, lifted 
their heads, fluttered their tail feathers and then 
perching on one leg rubbed their wet heads on 
their backs and then began to scratch their bodies 
with their beaks. An old large goat suddenly took 
a piece of scribbled paper, promptly swallowed it 
and left the place quite gravely to wander about 
at noon. 








————— 


To the east was a plot, partly round and partly 
square, littered with a rusty canister, dry straw, a 
broken basin, bits of termite-eaten old bedstead 
and a heap of tattered exercise books. A few 
chickens moved about the place, some gray and 
others pale red in colour. Among them was a big 
white cock with red cap on and yellow socks, 
and its feathers were so white as if someone took 
pieces of ivory and set one against the other. It 
took possession of one of the thick pillars of the. 
gate without ever moving a bit from there. 

This silent drama went on up to four in the 
afternoon: Then, as the clock chimed four, cars 
from schools and colleges and palanquins arrived 
one after another and emptied them of the 
passengers. 

Govinda the lame man took his daily meal at 
the house of Rajendra Mullick and came to our 
round yards to air himself. His stout health 
resembled the deformed branch of an old tree, 
and he seemed descending, as it were, straight 
from the picture of an Arabian tale or that of the 
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Bible. He leaned against a pillar of the garden 
gate. None else was allowed to sit there in the 
evening. Lame Govinda sat astride on his throne 
like an emperor. He would gossip with the 
watchman, Kabuliwallah®, the sweeper, the 
manager, servants and maids; and he was on good 
terms with everybody. Wandering all over the 
town he became almost a mobile newspaper’ or 
the Calcutta Gazette. Seated on the wall he used 
to broadcast news. It is said that when the prince® 
came for the first time, the police offered oil even 
to the poor to illuminate their homes. Govinda 
was homeless and all the watchmen knew that he 
took his meals and slept at night wherever he 
could. The watchmen demanded that he must 
_ light a lamp; if he had no home, he would have 


8 Kabuliwallah—Natives of Kabul, Afganisthan. Hence this 
name. They peddle their wares which include things like 
walnuts, asafoetida, pistachio, raisins, etc. from door to door. 
They bring these from their native land and some of them 
also have money-lending business. 


° Prince—Prince of England, George the Fifth. 
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to hire a room in order to illuminate it. At that 
time Govinda sat at court in our round yard. 
Pretending as though he did not understand the 
trick of the police, he asked the watchmen, “How 
much oil the Government will give to the poor?” 
When he was told that they were to be given only 
a spoonful of oil, he at once retorted, “Go and 
tell your big boss that Govinda uses one seer of 
oil himself and at his own cost.” In those days 
the power and fame of lame Govinda was 
somewhat like that of a leader of the beggars in 
one of Victor Hugo’s stories. Had he belonged to 
these days he might have been arrested on some 
such charge as arguing with the police, sedition 
or high treason. 

When lame Govinda held his court on the wall 
of our round yard, Somsher the coachman began 
his party on his stringed cot on the roof of the | 
orchestra room. With a hubble-bubble in hand he 
looked like a second Tipu Sultan. Black like an 

African Negro he appeared strange with a mass 
~ of long curling hair on his head. He wore a white 
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lungi'® and sleeveless merjai''. His eyes were 
anointed with kohl, his twisted moustaches were 
reddened with mehendi and he had a parted beard. 
He would come out in full attire just in time 
before my father went out for a walk. He would 
be wearing plaited pyjamas, silver-coloured 
burnished and buckled shoes, a turquoise ring set 
in silver, a long liveried loose-fitting open- 
breasted red shirt embroidered with golden 
thread, a florid handkerchief placed on his neck, 
a head-dress as big as a dish and a snake-like 
long gold-threaded waistband wrapped round on 
him by the two coachmen. Thus Somsher stood 
spick-and-span on the wall of the red circle with 
a whip in hand, and the syce let loose a pair of 
white horses that carried the coach and closed 
the gate from behind. It was then a rule to make 
the white horses move round at least ten minutes 
like those in a circus before they were harnessed 
to the coach. The horses were subdued 


10 Tungi—Long loincloth worn chiefly by the Muslims. 
! Merjai—A kind of waistcoat. 











beforehand lest they turned defiant. This 
coachman, whose horses were as turbulent as 
himself, moved out like a strong gale. We saw 
him standing erect on the coach-box brandishing 
his whip. The phaetonswas quite high. When the 
coach reached the vault of the vestibule, Somsher 
all of a sudden took his own seat hurriedly with 
a sombre look. Then a long pompous procession 
of horses, carriages, coachmen and all the 
equipage went like a flashing light to the 
esplanade making the whole northern region 
fragrant with the smell of rose and attar. 

Soon afterwards Nanda farash was seen 
bringing from the stores to the drawing room two 
big oil-lamps. He balanced them on his palms in 
~ a strange manner. Then the curtain was dropped. 
Nanda farash and lame Noto together closed the 
evening scene with their violin music. Then it was | 
time for hearing a fairy tale, resting close to the 
lamp, playing ikri mikri'* or a game of piece. 


!2 Ikri mikri—An indoor game for children. 
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Sitting in one corner of the room a maid told 
fairy tales. I remember her tales rather than the 
maid herself. She belonged to my younger sister 
who says that her maid’s name was Manjari. She 
also says that a servant called Doary slashed with 
a bonti'> the tip of Manjari’s nose though she had 
such a poetic name! But to me Manjari was just 
a name of one with a broken nose who sat astride, 
leaning against a red leather trunk. Brass nuts 
-were fixed all over the trunk like a wreath. 
Manjari kept on dozing while telling her story— 
“there was a tailor-bird who dwelt in the parapet 
of the roof of a palace instead of building its nest 
on the neem tree. She built a tiny nest stealing 
cotton from the prince’s bed.” 

Till then I did not know that there was a 
staircase leading to the roof, yet I imagined that 
I sat on the parapet hanging my legs close to the 
blue sky and in close proximity with the tailor- 
bird’s nest. Thus by day I wandered on the wings 


'3 Bonti—A kind of large knife, fixed on a piece of wood for 
cutting vegetable, fish etc. 
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of fancy to the upper part of the roof along with 
the bird. Again at midnight I used to hear the 
sport of the roof, now rolling with a rumble, now 
jumping with a thud. The roof appeared like a 
dense forest whefe at nightfall the civet cats 
jumped on trees and the demoniacal ghost of a 
brahmin came down from the sky with a jasmine 
flower tied to the tuft of hair on its head and stood 
astride on two roofs. 

Thus, much had I seen through tales and 
gossip. At that time when my eyes could not travel 
very far, nor could my. feet walk a long way, it 
was my ears alone that came to my help. It brought 
the roof close to me, put in my hand the popinjay 
of imagination, mounted me on an imaginary 
horse or on the governor’s palanquin and took me 
to the aunt’s house at the edge of the forest or to 
the doorstep of the uncle’s house of folk tales. 

Mother. had a good many maids called » 
Sauravi, Manjari, Kamini and so on. After long — 
intervals they went to their native places, perhaps 
in some village and returned after a long stay 
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there. They often went together to bathe in the 
Ganges on festive days and brought a few toys 
like pir’s'* horse, green parrot, wooden palanquin, 
earthen Jagannath, golden peacock, parrot on a 
custard apple tree, a see-saw used as dhnekii!° 
and a bonti. I knew quite intimately the animals, 
birds, flowers, fruits and utensils of the world of 
fairy tales and rhymes; but the aunt’s house and 
the uncle’s house of fairy tales could only be 
faintly seen. The house was as unknown as the 
roof. Only the maid Manjari sometimes lifted me 
up to the open window and said, “See, that’s your 
maternal uncle’s house.” My eyes wandered over 
the northern sky in search of the house, but I 
failed to locate a single piece of brick. I could 
‘ only see white motionless clouds like the pinnacle 
of a temple fixed just above the tamarind tree to 
the north-western corner of our house. Showing 
me only that much, the maid dropped me on the 
ground beneath the blind. Then after closing the 


'4 Pir—A Muslim saint. 
'S Dhenki—Husking pedal. 














doors and windows she went to the kitchen for 
lunch with a high-rimmed metal dish in hand 
which she picked up from the cupboard. Even by 
day the room was as quiet and dark as at night. 
Green blinds with gélden stripes resembling 
curtains made of striped fabric hung from the 
doorframe. The windows did not seem to be made 
of wood at all. At the slightest pull of the blind 
came the kite’s cry from the sky; a very faint 
sound of the wind too reached my ears bringing 
back to my mind a vague idea of the storm—first 
one or two soft notes, then a louder note, then a 
long pause and then a prolonged scream of the 
wind. In that quiet with no other sound on the 


second floor, my eyes wandered here and there 


as if they were hunter’s eyes searching for 
animals. I, too, in those days, peered under the 
bedstead, at the corner of-the staircase, in the 
chinks of the. blinds, behind the mirror and 
climbed along the bedstead to peep on top of the 
almirah to explore innumerable wonders. Thus 
absorbed in various attractions of the room, I 
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almost forgot the roof. For some time only small 
- children moved about in these rooms. All the 
things about the rooms seemed to be freed and 
come to life, and somehow they communicated 
that they too were out in search of sport in the 
quiet gloom of midday. 
I am not certain how long it took me to know 
the whole of the second floor. I wandered from 
room to room and got to know its walls, pictures, 
staircases, planks, almirahs, flower vases, even 
the huge mattress spread on the floor and the fans 
hanging from the joist. How a small hanging cot 
by and by turned into a ship and, carrying us 
along, began to wander over the ocean with a 
slow jerking motion. The huge bed on the 
mattress swelled, chased by a few small hands— 
as if they raised waves on a sea of milk. Who 
remembers when, on which day and year the 
ground beneath the bedstead: seemed more quiet 
and pleasing than its top? My answer to a 
question about days ‘and years ‘will be simply, “I 
don’t know. I. don’t remember.” It is, however, 








different about the things that I saw. Still I can 
see each detail about the rooms that I actually 
visualized fifty years ago. Strangely enough, 
features of the men belonging to these rooms 
have gone into oblivion. From the corner where 
the hanging cot with the wooden fencing played 
with us as a ship, we could see to the north an 
almirah of medicine tied to a narrow strip of wall. 
On top of this almirah there was an earthen 
yellow Nadugopal!®. He seemed to have stopped 
while creeping, and putting his right hand towards 
me on which he had a piece of candy, he kept on 
looking at me. Close to this small child stood a 
blue glass bottle with a narrow neck and red, 
yellow, black and white labels were fixed on it. 
Though made of earth the toy Krishna used to 
tempt us with its earthen candy. The blue glass 
bottle contained only a few spoonfuls of 
distasteful oil, but its tickets of many colours 
could not allure us. I can still see a big cover | 


16 Nadugopal—A figure of Lord Krishna as a creeping child. 
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made of Anarpur net under which my younger 
sister slept like a baby bird when she was very 
small. It was still put upside down on top of an 
almirah to the west of the room. The net 
resembled the straw-made covering of an 
upturned boat stuck on a shoal. On the southern 
wall of the room there were three thick bevelled 
pillars. In the darkness of the night the cord of a 
mosquito-net could be seen hanging from the 
second pillar. It was thickly set with rows of black 
buds which were actually immovable black flies. 

To the west of our room there was a well- 
decorated room enclosed by a canvas. That was 
mother’s sitting room. Things in it are still vivid 
in my mind. I also remember that close to the 
eastern door of the room stood a brown table on 
one leg and its black burnish appeared glossy like 
glass. It had a golden border with a painted 
mountain and a lake in the middle. Beneath the 
‘table there was such a mechanism that if you 
pulled at it the table bent low and everything on 


it—books, papers, sewing boxes, knitting 








needles—would fall off. Just in front of that table 
stood a small wooden stool adorned with a 
decorative carpet which when pushed fell flat on 
the ground, folding its legs. There was also a pair 
of Italian dogs, small like the’ glass toys and with 
stick-like narrow legs. They lived on bread, 
biscuits and eggs. Only the shell of an egg was 
left for me under the couch, and I was caught 
red-handed while trying to munch the shell. I was 
beaten with a cane, and Dr. Nilmadhab was called 
in to examine if I was going to have an attack of 
hydrophobia. Everyone—mother, aunt, maid— 
came to upbraid me. Father ordered me to be sent 
to Manglu the sweeper. Knowing that I should 
have to stay with the sweeper, I stood motionless 
like a log of wood in fear, shame and repugnance. 
At last father went away pronouncing my 
punishment and that was to stand facing the wall 
for an hour. 

Looking at the huge carpet on the ground I 
began to plan how the dogs could be killed. I still 
remember this carpet, with its decorative designs 
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of big green leaves and white thorn-apple flowers 
on black texture. Here and there a few couches 
with blue and white covers were placed in a 
zigzag manner. Two of them resembled the shape 
of chandrapuli'’, and the other seemed like three 
frogs tied to each other at their backs looking at 
different directions. At one corner stood a pink- 
coloured marble table shaped like a double 
bracket. Two marble pigeons came down to 
nibble at the fruits on the table. The birds seemed 
so real, and the colour of the apples almost 
tempted me. The statues of Lakshmi and 
Saraswati by Gopal Pal were placed in a bracket 
at the south-west corner of the room against the 
wall where five stairs led to the big hall. The 
. Statues in coloured dress were very small in size, 
but much too like real men. Close to these toy 
goddesses moulded by a native artist there was in 
a gilded frame the oil-painting of a European 
‘lady. She had black eyeballs, black hair, a red cap 


'” Chandrapuli—A. sweetmeat. 
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covering the ears, and she wore a sleeveless 
velvet blouse and a white skirt. She held a basket 
in her left hand, and almost a real glass bottle 
craned forward its neck out of the basket covered 
by a handkerchief. The girl put her right hand on 
the back of a dog that looked like a real dog. The 
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dog stared at the basket while the girl glanced at 
it. So alive were the men and the dog, the velvet, 
the basket and the bottle of brandy—I could never 
take them for a picture. 

Father’s bedroom, just by the side of mother’s 
drawing room, was then being embellished anew. 
Its door was locked by quite a big key, but I knew 
for certain that a sahib artisan was engaged: in 
setting European tiles on the floor—red, yellow, 
white and black. All day long gentle strokes of 
the chisel could be heard. When the door was 
opened I saw gilded cornices on top of the doors 
and windows from which pairs of ornamented 
curtains of fine cloth hung with silken thick cords 
of green and gold. A costly bedstead burnished 
like a mirror covered nearly the whole room. 
‘Outside the western window the engineer 
Akshaya Saha built a greenhouse made of wood, 
tin and glazed glass. The gardener Bhagabat 
covered the walls with the barks of trees and put 
costly European parasite plants on it. Some of 


these parasites were curved like the expanded | 
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hood of a serpent, the long leaves of others were 
striped like a serpent’s cast-off skin. Some 
parasites bore fruits and flowers while others had 
no leaves at all except only stocks and thorns. 

A cage resembling a building with three 
openings was placed in the midst of this 
greenhouse. On a table made of wire perched a 
pair of yellow canary birds. The bedroom was 
not yet adorned with flower vases and such other 
decorative pieces. Only mother’s mirror for hair- 
braiding was attached’ to a narrow shelf. Around 
this mirror was a golden border decorated with a 
thick-set garland of green leaves and white 
jasmine flowers. In front of it there was a square 
flower vase, crystal-cut, from which bent a golden 
twig carrying on its sponge-wood stalk a 
bhnuichnapa'® flower so white as if it were made 
of snowflakes. It was as though the shadow of a 
flower was gazing at a flower in the mirror, 
transparent as water. 





'8 Bhnuichnapa—A kind of fragrant flower. 
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Now and Then 


ae Mee not remember how old I was, but 

at some point of time I had a servant 

a of my own. His name was Sri Ramlal 

a and he hailed from Burdwan or Birbhum. 

However, he could only produce a strangely 

modified version of his name and reduced it to 
Chhi Amnal Kundu. 

From his childhood Ramlal served the 
youngest master of the house. This master 
required to be tickled on his feet before sleeping, 
and Ramlal had this duty to perform. But he failed 

to stay in this service. His master’s duties were to 
~ be done in a disciplined way from morning till 
night. Even a meagre deviation caused a loss of 
temper leading to palpitation, sleeplessness and 
such other annoyances. The servants of this 
youngest master had to be very careful, or they 


were fired at once. A few servants were sacked 





in the process, and that was why Ramlal came to 
serve me and left the foot-tickling job of the 
youngest master of the house. 

It was said that the youngest master could not 
bear the sight of the twisted legs of big and round 
stone-tables. One of his servants had to cover the 
three legs of the table with a towel and had 
always to be careful that the towel was not blown 
off by the wind. The hookah-bearer had to be very 
cautious so that the master could get the smoke 
at the very first puff and would not have to draw 
a second time. The pictures on the wall had 
always to be straight. From his childhood his legs 
had to be massaged before he slept, and for this 
a special servant who had a very soft hand was 
employed. Several persons were engaged for 
various jobs like telling stories at bedtime, 
reading newspapers in the morning, etc. The most 
difficult task was that of the servant who, 
throughout the year, had to bring the water to 
rinse and wash his mouth. This master had 
developed the habit from his childhood of 
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sprinkling a handful of water on the servant’s 
body. The young master must sneeze habitually 
when the cannon-shot was heard. Had there been 
no sneezing, the doctor had to be called in. 

I do not know, nor did Ramlal tell me, 
violation of which of these invulnerable orders 
led to the termination of his service. When 
Ramlal came to me, he was just a lad and how 
old I myself was I do not remember. All that I 
can recall is that I was still entrapped in the 
central room of the second floor. The room was 
several stairs higher than the other rooms. A huge 
roof rested on twelve bevelled and thick pillars, 
and between the pillars there were iron railings. 
With so many joists, rafters, pillars, windows and 
doors, the huge room seemed like a forest. Hooks 
and metal rings tied to the roof for hanging the 
chandeliers on in the past seemed like lizards and 
bats hanging over our heads. 

In this abode of innumerable doors, pillars, 
joists and rafters, walls and iron railings, I was a 
-very tiny creature put in a huge cage where I 
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carried on my daily routine of eating and 
sleeping. It was not for me to know what 
happened beyond the cage. Windows were often 
opened bringing in light and breeze, and again 
they were slammed shut. Thus I came to know 
that it was dawn afid then followed afternoon, 
evening and night. 

Till then I was not allowed to move beneath 
the wide sky, nor could I wander about on my 
own. I had to stay apart from other parts of the 
house. One or two maids often walked into my 
room. They talked about their native villages and 
whispered abuses against their masters. Every 
evening a black cat appeared, stared here and 
there in search of what I knew not, and then 
melted into the darkness. Cots and bedsteads 
were all static—during the daytime they were full 
of heaps of pillows and mattresses; at night 
amidst the buzzing of gnats and smoke of 
incense, they stood quietly veiled by a curtain. 
The room evoked an idea of emptiness. There 
was no variety, nothing to stir the imagination. 
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In this dull and colourless emptiness when 
Ramlal took me as his master, I felt quite 
heartened. I was delighted to think that I had at 
last owned someone who belonged to me. Since 
Ramlal’s arrival I began to learn the decorum and 
etiquette of our house. I also came to know that 
the youngest master had a huge house where 
during the Pujas was arranged the show of 
Mathur Kundu’s Opera. In this way I came to be 
acquainted with the unknown outside world and 
with men I was not yet aware of. At this time I 
also came to know about this second-floor room. 
A picture of its past history like a piece of 
Arabian tales was narrated to me by whom I do 
not remember. This house was then called 
‘Bakultalar Bari’. 1 was told that the house was 
at first a single-storied drawing room. Five 
generations back there was a big bakul tree in the 
southern garden of the house. Till then the house 
used to be called by the name of the tree. In those 


' Bakultalar Bari—The house in the vicinity. of the flower tree 
‘called ‘Bakul’. 
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childhood days I saw the hall empty, but from 
what I heard from others even at that age, I 
imagined the hall as well-furnished and 
decorated. That was when the goddess of wealth 
settled permanently in the master’s house. 

Of course the word ‘hall’ does not denote 
what it really was. It was not even like the 
Chandimandap?—a room with twelve doors 
somewhat suggests the idea. But it was really like 
the deck of a huge ship drawn from water and 
placed on the second floor. This middle room of 
the second floor was built with very long joists, 
pillars, windows and doors, and with more gaps 
than what was required to let in light and wind. 
The room was- built using a peculiar technique 
long before Napoleon’s time by a sahib mason, 
without covering the outside world and’ yet 
protecting it from the torture of the scorching 
rays, rain and men’s stares. 

I can almost visualize this sahib with braided 


? Chandimandap—Shrine of the goddess Chandi. 
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wig and a dish-like hat on his head, wearing a 
dark brown satin coat, burnished buckled shoes, 
short trousers, socks covering up to the knee and 
a silken kerchief tied like a flower to the neck. 
The sahib came to the master on a palanquin. The 
master was then smoking tobacco through the 
slender pipe attached to the hubble-bubble before 
going to his office. The sahib then displayed the 
long plan of a house on a big and round stone 
table; and drawing the wrong end of a feathered 
pen upon the plan the master was explaining to 
the sahib what a dancing hall, a drawing room or 
a room for smoking the hookah was. The master 
was seated while the sahib was standing. Had it 
been these days, it would have appeared 
' discourteous, but in those days this was the 
fashion and very much in vogue. The sahib 
engineer used to write his name in English, but 
the name of his profession was written in chaste 
Bengali. Thus Mr. George Edwards Eves was 
written on top in English, while the House- 
builder in Bengali. 
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The master was a multi-millionaire merchant, 
and he enjoyed much respect and reputation. The 
sahib engineer perhaps realized where the private 
assembly room ought to,be, and therefore, he had 
chosen this second-floor room for the purpose. 
He made a fine combination of light and wind, a 
ship and a room. 

When this hall, a relic of wealth and honour, 
was raised eighty feet from the ground, I had not 
seen the light of day till then. However, from 
what I heard from others, I seem to visualize 
what happened in those days. I seem to see 
clearly that the master’s private assembly sat 
there at night four generations earlier than mine. 

In the southern anteroom measuring forty feet 
were placed a number of tables arranged with 
China wares decorated with gold-plated coloured 
flowers. On every piece of crockery was carved 
the three letters of the master’s name in gold. A 
piece of candle burnt on a glittering silverstand. 
Table-servants were in red uniforms with 
handkerchiefs tied to their waists. 
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In the north there was a verandah arranged 
for enjoying a puff of hookah after lunch. There 
the hookah-bearers were ready with golden or 
silvery tubes filled with tobacco. At the bottom 
of the staircase stood like a doll the usher with a 
staff in hand. The hall was surrounded by pillars 
and railings of a man’s height, and the high hall 
set apart from common men looked splendid in 
the light of chandeliers, lanterns and lamps. A 
huge carpet with red and white decorative floral 
designs covered the room. 

On the eastern and western walls of the room 
were two huge oil-paintings of a boy of the 
family as bridegroom and a girl in peshwas3, both 
covered with brocade and studded with diamonds 
and rubies. Both wore garments like the wedding 
dress of the khottas* of today. 

Chairs, couches and stools made of mahogany 
wood ‘and resembling a tiger’s paws and face 


> Peshwas—A kind of baggy breeches worn by the Muslims 
_ or nautch girls. 
4 Khottas—The upcountry people of India were popularly 
called Khottas. 
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were placed on the carpet. Each was different 
from the other. Governors, sahibs, big merchants 
and the residents of Chowringhee sat on these 
chairs and couches specially prepared for their 
comfort. They smoked big hookahs and 
witnessed with all solemnity the dance of a 
professional nautch girl. All the sahibs wore 
powdered wigs and held in their hands 
handkerchiefs and snuff-boxes. Two rows of 
uniformed boys were engaged in fanning them 
and distributing betel leaves covered by silvery 
or golden paper on plates of gold and silver. 
Bearers were busy sprinkling attar or rose water. 

In one of the private chambers of which the 
three sides were open sat the master with a few 
important sahibs. From among the rows of open 
windows one could see the night sky as though 
these were just blue curtains with dotted designs 
all over. 

Through the openings of the eastern windows - 
could be seen rows of coconut trees by the side 
of the canal and above them the moon looked 
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like a broken-rimmed golden tumbler. 

Through the western windows could be seen 
the masts of the mercantile ships anchored closely 
together, while the picture of the town and a jungle 
of houses peeped through the northern windows. 

To this second floor blew a breeze from the 
Ganges, which was in the north-west while the 
east brought cold rainy wind—winter’s message 
came from the north, while now and then the sea- 
wind got in through the south. From such a 
splendid situation, not the light of a single night 
but that of many a majlis, like those mentioned in ' 
the Arabian tales, flashed a series of golden glows 
on the outside world. And the whole second floor 
seemed like a huge boat throwing a row of golden 
‘ oars in the dark water and waiting for the bell to 
ring and the order to leave the port. This, of course, 
is based on what I heard from them who had 
crowded the roofs of nearby houses to see what 
happened in the master’s majlis. 

‘I was born at a time which may be styled as 
one of dreams; that of the Arabian tales had long 
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ceased to exist in Bengal. It was the beginning of 
Bankim Chandra’s time. Even the books like 
‘Gulab Kaoli’, ‘Indrasava’ and ‘Homer’ were 
about to be obsolete,and back-dated. At that time, 
sitting by Ramlal, si used. to look at two portraits 
on the wall looking indifferently with their big 
eyes. Their bejewelled adornments full of 
diamonds and pearls seemed to sparkle slightly 
in the dim light reflected from a remote source. 
Even now I look at them with wonder and think 
how handsome the boys and girls of those days 
had been, how fascinating had been their 
fondness for ornaments. 

I had little chance to let my fancy roam, for 
Ramlal had already been there with the difficult 
task of moulding me. He was determined to make 
me learn the forms of ceremony and decorum by 
persuading and even by’beating me now and then. 
The young master was Ramlal’s ideal. So in his 
bid to make me the second young master, he ~ 
taught me the manners of olden times rather than 
those of my own. 
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Abanindranath with Purnima Ganguli 
(Granddaughter-in-law) at Uttarayan, Santiniketan 


The young master was in the habit of using a 
fork and a knife, so Ramlal used the bones of 
fish as forks to feed me rice pulp. Thus he 
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accustomed me with the manners of the sahibs. I 
might have to go to England or Europe on a ship 
and, therefore, he began to teach me, as much as 
he could, words like—yes, no, bery (very) well, 
take—and such other funny words. He built for 
me a huge ship with paper, cloth and strips of a 
big bamboo, and it ran automatically along the 
ground with the push of a favourable wind. 
Enchanting me with this ship and the egg curry, 
Ramlal taught me a good deal of European 
culture and skilled me in business knowledge, 
cooking, building ships and making a straw 
covering for a boat. 

The room on the second floor was lonely, as 
it was hardly frequented by anyone. Only Ramlal 
~ was there with his educational system. I used to 
sit close by him, or lie down and look at the joist 
or the rows of big hooks for hanging chandeliers _ 
which resembled the ‘reversed notes of 
interrogation and stared at me and Ramlal on the 
floor. Those chandeliers, carpets and chairs have 
long lost their dignity. | 
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This House and That 


ae 3\ do not remember when I crossed the 

of margin of the world in which I used to 

Wa see things from afar. A gong used to 
ic hourly in the old house adjacent to ours. 
The chimes reached every ear except mine 
because I did not know as yet what a clock was. 
Similar was the case with the men of this house— 
they and I lived on the two sides of a big gulf. 
How did I come to know all that had so long 
been unknown to me—whether by my own self 
or with the help of the servant Ramlal—I am not 
quite sure. 

After Ramlal joined my service, I was let 
loose from the restrictions of the inner parts of 
the house. Then I used to move about the ground 
floor, first floor and even the other house. All my 
senses were gradually getting acquainted with the 
surroundings. How old I was at the time I do not 
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know. I did not bother about my age, nor was I in 
a hurry to know it. It was then that a few sounds 
and forms came from afar and made themselves 
known to me. Shoes, wooden sandals or just bare 
feet came to be associated with different sounds. 
The sound denoted*who it might be. Footfalls of 
servants and maids coming and going along the 
wooden staircase were each different from the 
other. These sounds often helped me to escape 
punishment. Father used to wear very thin 
slippers made of red feathers. He walked so softly 
that I often fell before him all of a sudden. I still 
remember a day’s incident. Father’s bedroom was 
just beside the staircase. In order to surprise one 
of my companions, I hid behind two doors. 
Seeing a shadow on the wall when I came out 
with a menacing shout, I saw my father before 
me. Unlike modern trends, it was then a great 
offence to come out suddenly in front of the 
elders. On that occasion my ears betrayed me and 
landed me in great trouble. | 

Another such sound would reach my bedroom 
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long before the birds woke up. At four in the 
morning when it was still dark and nothing. was 
visible to the eye, I could see with my ears that 
the syce had begun to massage the horse’s body. 
In the dark my mind went on translating certain, 
suggestive sounds into words like—wash 
yourself, be quick, work hard—and many such 
untranslatable alliterative sounds. Thus the faint 
dialogue between the syce and the horse, the 
sound of the syce’s palm and that of the horse’s 
hoof presented to me a whole story. The words 
of a song and its tune often brought to me a blind 
beggar. The man was not visible to me but the 
song seemed very close, almost in the second 
floor. I do still recollect a song, ‘Oh, Uma, why 
do you call me mother, being yourself the mother 
~ of the world?’ In the evening a man cried at the 
backdoor of the house, “Mushkil asan’”'. 1 did not 
know the meaning of the words then, but my body 
shrunk in fear; I had an eerie feeling and then 


1 Mushkil asan—The deliverer of all troubles. 





stood before me a man with a white beard, long 
hat, loosely flowing garment and ghastly 
appearance. Right at three in the afternoon came 
the mingled sound of a tune and a voice crying. 
“Do you want bangles,,do you want toys?” Then 
I could see more clearly the flower vase made of 
coloured glass, a bunch of bangles, and dogs and 
cats made of porcelain. 

The loud calls of men hawking ice or flowers 
are no longer heard in the town; in their stead 
has come the horn of the car, repeated jingles of 
the tram and the ring of the telephone. 

It is difficult to say when the world reveals its 
mysteries to our vision or when it all comes to an 
end, but I am sure that the way of looking at 
‘things differs from man to man. When I heard 
the chimes of the gong in our old house, I 
discovered the fun of its music. In the morning it 
stopped after chiming six, seven and seven-and- 
a-half. Then there was a gap between eight and 
nine. Again it rang at ten and ten-and-a-half, and 
then it was still as though it were enjoying a siesta 
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after having its bath and lunch. It woke up in the 
evening after four or five. Then I did not 
understand the meaning of this whimsical practice 
of the gong. Now I know that the morning bell 
was to wake up, that of seven was for prayer, 
that of seven-and-a-half denoted that it was time 
for the tutor to come. At ten it reminded that it 
was time for bathing and morning meals. The 
chime of ten-and-a-half was for school and office, 
of four for tiffin and the closure of all work at 
the court and office. The bell of five meant it 
was time to have an airing. I suppose a bell 
suggesting bedtime was rung, but just then the 
cannon at the fort was fired and Iswardada 


thundered, “Byomkali’”* 


in the drawing room and 
this was as good as the sound of the gong. When 
the cannon fired at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
they began to wind the clocks with a k-r-k-r and 
gh-r-gh-r sound. Everyone in this house, even the 


inanimate objects, followed the dictates of the 


? Byomkali—Shouting slogans in the name of the goddess Kali. 
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clock. According as the bell sounded, cooking 
began or ended and the tutor closed his book. 
Often I went to see the gong of the old house. 
It was hung against an arch just at the threshold 
of the verandah in the yard. There Shovaram, the 
sweeper, was engaged in kneading. He was 
sprinkling water on the balls of flour from a 
bright metal pot and fast making a thick bread by 
the stroke of his palm. Suddenly in the midst of 
his work, Shovaram left making bread and struck 
the gong several times with a big wooden 
hammer. As I kept on looking at him, I felt like 
making bread and I was also tempted to strike 
the gong. If, however, I touched the hammer he 
cried out threateningly, “No, the great master will 
be very angry.” 
I was eager to know who was the great master. 
At the time my great-grandfather was living in. 
the first-floor drawing room with the door 
guarded by Kinu Singh, the postman. He sat on a 
stool, not in his uniform with the badge on_his 
breast which read ‘work will win’ and he did not 
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~ carry the liveried flag as it was his wont when he 
moved on an elephant, but he had with him a 
silver covered ‘thick stick and a small knife for 
sharpening pencil in hand. It was, however, not 
so easy to see the master. 

When the master returned from the hills and 
stayed at home for a few days, everything 
appeared so quiet. The gate-keeper did not dare 
to shout, “Harua, Harua!” Cars and carriages 
with passengers entered the covered porch slowly 
and noiselessly. Father, mother, uncles and aunts 
of this house and the other seemed much 
frightened. Servants and maids stopped their 
quarrels and cries; everyone seemed spick-and- 
span and moved about pretending to be very good 
and innocent. 

At this time I would get a little frightened at 
the name of the master. Still I was tempted to see 
him from close proximity and felt like seeing his 
room with my own eyes. I did not dare to enter 
it, but I often silently walked towards his 
chamber. The gateman did not always guard the 
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gong. He had certain fixed hours to stir the pulped 
bhang? in milk. On such days I went to make an 
acquaintance with the gong. Lest I get caught, I 
did not have the courage to lift the hammer, but 
I slapped the €lock hard with both of my hands. 
The gong tied to a rope began to move round 
like a top and roar in wrath like a swarm of 
hornets. The sudden sound of the gong touched 
me with fear. I thought the master might have - 
_ heard it all, the gateman might return. Knowing 
that it was not safe to be near the gong, I ran 
straight to our second-floor room, and thereby I 
‘was haunted with the thought that the gate-keeper 
must be reporting me to the master. At once my 
mind went on concocting a catalogue of lies I 
would have to tell. 
The great master did not always stay at home. 
He used to go to Bolpur or the hills of Simla and 
come back suddenly without giving any prior 
intimation. One fine morning when he would. 


3 Bhang—Leaves and shoots of hemp. 
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come down from his car, the watchmen left their 
cots in a hurry and there seemed to be a stir in 
both the houses over the master’s return. Then 
the musical soiree in our drawing room was 
carried on in a low key. The court was held 
regularly from ten to four. In the evening the 
hookah-bearer Bisweswar did not bring out the 
big silver and glass hubble-bubbles to the 
southern garden. Loud shouts of Kedardada in the 
billiard room came to a dead stop. Only some 
grave looking men visited the old house day and 
night, either by car or on foot. An order was 
issued to us not to make a noise lest the master 
might feel disturbed. The servants were careful 
to watch if we were barefooted or in.dirty 
garments. The Pathan wrestlers anointing their 
body with mud practised drills regularly. Gobinda 
the old table-servant also woke up early in the 
morning and entered the cow-shed to bring milk 
for the master. 

Gobinda was the master’s servant. I remember 
a funny incident related to him. One day early in 
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the morning, Gobinda was bringing the master’s 
milk, when the two Pathan sardars were engaged 
in wrestling. However much Gobinda implored 
them not to obstruct his way, they paid no heed 
to him. Seeing" the Pathan unmoved, Gobinda 
grew angry. Still he pleaded softening his voice, 
“Brother Pathan, please leave my path. Do you 
hear me, brother? See dear brother Pathan, there 
is a goat jumping on my shoulder and a bowl of 
milk in my hand. Who would account for it if the 
milk be spilled?” 

When the master came both the houses 
seemed to be quickened into life, shaking off their 
sluggish and slackening manners. Then again we 
saw the return of the old and usual manner of the 
houses at the departure of the master. The gate- 
keepers began their old shouts. Our scavenger 
Chhire and the old sweeper began to quarrel. The 
more the sweeper chased with his stick, the more 


it softened the scavenger Chhire. He pretended 


as if he would clasp the feet of the sweeper. Then 
the sweeper ceased from fighting and went away 
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while Chhire, being puffed up, entered his home 
and began to beat his wife. Greater hullabaloo 
was raised. Meanwhile, the maids began to 
quarrel in the inner apartments. Akshyababu 
paraded his importance in the party by singing 
spontaneously in the drawing room. We too 
Started our gamboling. In the master’s absence 
there was a slackening of regular restrictions; and 
it seemed, even if somebody went on striking the 
clock, the gate-keeper would not protest. The 
moment the master’s car went out of the gate, 
everyone in the house felt like a schoolchild 
getting an unexpected holiday. 

When the great-grandfather stayed at home in 
winter, the festival of the month of Magha* was 
held in great pomp. I do slightly remember one 
of the festivals in which there was a special 
arrangement of music. At that time Maula Bux 
was invited from Hyderabad to play on the 


4 Magh —The tenth month of the Bengali calendar (from 
the middle of January to the middle of February). 
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jaltaranga® and to sing. 

Right from the morning there was an 
assemblage of marigold flowers, deodar leaves, 
broad red cloth, chandeliers, men and cars. The 
only word that passed through us was that we 
would be hearing the music of maulabukso®. We 
imagined him as a strange man—a combination 
of a chest and a box. In those days there was not 
the system of tickets; invitation letters were sent - 
to the invitees. The young people could not attend 
these parties without the permission of the elders, 
but we had to hear the song of maulabukso. So, 

‘early in the morning we went to plead with the 
elders for permission. The oldest uncle of the 
other house used to pay heed to our petty petitions 
and grant our prayers. But even he could not grant 
us permission at once. “T’ll see to it’—with these 


5 Jaltaranga—A kind of musical instrument consisting of 
seven bowls filled with water. These are struck with one or 
more sticks to produce musical sounds. : 

§ Maulabukso—‘Box’ in Bengali is bukso. Here ‘box’ is 
interpreted according to the Bengali meaning. 
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words he bade us farewell. Throughout the whole 
length of the day we heard not a single word from 
him. 

When we became almost certain that we had 
no chance of going to the festival, Ramlal came 
and informed, “You have been permitted to attend 
the festival. Be quick and get ready.” Even now 
when I see youngsters move about the doors of 
our old house, I do remember that day. 

We found Maula Bux a rather strange man. 
At that time it was not possible for us to 
appreciate or judge either the Jaltaranga or the 
classical music, but this much I remember—that 
we were a bit disappointed seeing Maula Bux. 
Hot luchy’, curry, sandesh and sweetmeats sent 
by our great-grandmother appeared to me much 
better than music and song, crowds of men and 
chandeliers. 

Most of the invitees attended the Magh 
festival to enjoy, like me, the feast, its pilau and 


T Luchy—A kind of small, thin and round bread fried in 
ghee (clarified butter). 





meat. Large pieces of sweetmeats, much like a 
small cannonball, disappeared in a trice. Even the 
day after the festival great-grandmother’s servant 
came with a plate full of sweetmeats for the 
young ones. 

Our great-grandmother and grandmother— 
that is both the mother-in-law and the daughter- 
in-law—wore sarees with broad red borders. On 
our grandmother’s head there was a veil half a 
forearm’s length while great-grandmother’s head 
was mostly unveiled. The bright red vermilion on 
their heads appeared so fresh. 

’ During this festival in the month of Magh there 
used to be an elaborate arrangement for a feast 
from the second floor down to the ground floor. 
Feasting was continued from morning till two at 
night. Crowds of people known or unknown, 
relatives or the unrelated, whoever came, just sat 
down and shared the feast. The meal being over, 
these strangers who were not known to anyone in. 
the house, washed their hands and mouths, hid a 
few betel leaves in their pockets, and while wiping 
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their mouths, left before being caught by the 
occupants of the house. 

I had heard with my own ears from the people 
of those days that some invitees enjoyed the feast 
and sweetmeats, but blatantly denied it all when 
they came out of the house. 

It was difficult for me to see the master of the 
house amidst the crowds of people during the 
festival. One day, long afterwards, I saw the great- 
grandfather from very close quarters. One 
morning I was swinging on the railing of the 
northern gate when suddenly the master’s car 
arrived. 

Seeing the master getting down with the long 
chapkan®, jobba? and turban on, I ran towards 
‘him and touched his feet. He put his soft hand on 
my head and left for upstairs. 

The news of the master’s return from China 


. 8 Chapkan—A loose and long robe, chiefly used as a part of 
official dress. 

? Jobba—A kind of long and loose fitting outer garment for 
Muslim males. 
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spread all over the house. Before all others my 
mother came to know that I had already seen the 
master and touched his feet. I was also chided 
for going to the master in dirty clothes, and 
Ramlal came at on¢e and put a clean dress on 
me. 

Just after this sudden meeting with the master, 
beautiful burnished Chinese containers were sent 
for us along with a few toys from Birbhum, made 
of lac. 

My box was in the shape of a diamond in the 
game of cards with a bird in flight painted on it, 
and the toy made of lac was a large round tortoise. 

For my mother and the two paternal aunts, my 
father brought from the master a boat made of 
ivory and a seven-storied Chinese temple of 
excellent workmanship. There were in it small 
hanging bells, ivory trees.in ivory tubs, men made 
of ivory gravely moving up and down the stairs. 
It took me half a day to see a single story of that 
temple. Afterwards when I grew up a bit, I began 
to see it bit by bit by breaking it into pieces. A 
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few broken 
pieces of the 
temple could 
be found in 
the box even a 
few days ago. 

After this I 
saw the 





Abanindranath absorbed in crafting a 
Katum Kutum. master only 


once more in my childhood. One day a 


bridegroom came out of the other house in a 
procession. It was not like that of today. The 
bridegroom, seated on a huge palanquin with 
Venetian blinds, was preceded by drums and tom- 
toms and followed by friends and relatives 
, Surrounding the master. Behind them went the 
servants, gate-keepers and guards wearing newly 
coloured clothes and carrying lanterns. The 
master accompanied them up to the front gate, 
but when the bridegroom’s palanquin departed he 
went upstairs, wearing silken clothes and a red 
shawl richly embroidered with golden thread. 
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At the Outhouse 


We) t was the rule of the day for boys to 
=e ey. stay in inner apartments; thereafter, 
We one day a servant would come and 
_ our charge from the maids. We used to be 
carried on to the room where valuables like pieces 
of garments, shoes and utensils were kept and 
dumped there. From there we used to be taken to 
the office and then to the prayer room on the day 
of initiation to the studies. After that we were 
gradually allowed entry and promoted to the 
drawing room. 

Till Ramlal took charge of me I used to stay 
in the northern room on the second floor. A solar 
eclipse took place at that time. We performed a 
sacred duty on that day by seeing the reflection 
of the sun on a plate full of water. It was on that 
day I remember I went to the roof alone and saw 
the sky—blue and clear. Close to it were the 
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coconut trees; a huge banyan tree stood covering 
the eastern horizon. Beneath it all there was a 
tank. This much of our southern garden came to 
my view on that day. 

The southern garden was like an outhouse—a 
haunt of the babus. Now one and all, even the 
children, servants and maids, outsiders and even 
the women of the inner apartments move through 
this garden. This was not possible in those days. 
This garden was my father’s fancy. There were 
pet cranes and a pet peacock. Some of them 
dipped into knee-deep water to catch fish: some 
with expanded plumage wandered slowly on the 
grassy plot. Three or four Oriya gardeners used 
to look after the trees of choice and the caged 
birds. No one was allowed to pluck a leaf or a 
flower. Red fish from Africa were frisking in 
water beneath the blue lotus leaves of an artificial 
fountain in the shape of a lotus. The three-storied 
house was then full of birds, trees and flower 
vases. 

_ [remember on the eastern side of the southern 
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verandah on the first floor there was a huge basin 
stuffed with red fish. Beside that there were two 
white rabbits, and a huge net-covered cage 
containing flocks of small pet birds, and, against 
the wall, a big red-crésted cockatoo sitting on the 
horn of a deer, and a dog from China called 
Kamini whose body always emitted the sweet 
smell of powder and essence. Even though I was 
then not quite a child, I had neither the ability nor 
the courage to go to the verandah of the drawing 
room. In those days, unlike today, the sudden 
entry of children into the drawing room to meet 
their father was not possible. After the midday 
meal when father went to attend office in the 

other house, I often took the chance of getting 
~ into the drawing room. An Anglo-Indian boy 
called Tuni also used to come at the same time to 
steal birds. It was a sport for him to uncage the 
birds and let them fly in the open, only to entrap 
them in a net thereafter. Once he escaped after 
freeing a very expensive bird. I was held 
responsible for the guilt. On that occasion, 
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however, I saved myself by exposing Tuni’s trick. 
On another occasion in summer, when the 
southern garden was darkened and cooled by the 
wet curtain of khuskhus, I was looking at the red 
fish under the lotus leaves in a basin full of water. 
A mischievous idea possessed me. I thought that 
the red fish would look much better in red water. 
Therefore, I fetched some red colour from 
somewhere instantly and put it into water so that 





it turned red. In a few moments a couple of fish 
floated, dead in water. Seeing that, I ran away 
breathlessly and took shelter in my younger aunt’s 
room. I do not recall how I saved myself from the 
responsibility of killing the fish, but for a long 
time I did not dare to go down to the first floor. 

I remember on another occasion I was in great 
trouble when I fancied myself to be a workman. 
Chinese workmen were engaged in making a 
beautiful cage for the birds according to my 
father’s choice. Sitting close to the artisans, I was 
looking at the cage which resembled a temple all 
~ covered with net. Everyday I sat like that, 
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growing restless and wanting to work like them 
with a hammer, screws and other tools. One day 
when all the workmen left for tiffin, I took hold 
of a hammer and a chisel and put a couple of 
strokes on the cage. Suddenly a thrust of the 
chisel fell on the tip of the thumb of my left hand. 
A few drops of blood fell on the body of the cage. 
I had no time to rub it off. In a hurry I brought 
some dust and sand from the garden to apply on 
the wound. But the blood would not stop, and so 
there was no other way but to admit my guilt. On 
that occasion, however, the workman was scolded 
instead of me and he was ordered to be more 
careful about his tools. The scar of that blow- 
which I received in my attempt to be a workman 
is still evident on the tip of my finger. I could 
easily get rid of this ‘affair of finger’ in my 
childhood, and that is why perhaps, I have to pay 
the penalty even at this age by drawing long 
fingers as an artist to cater to the popular taste by 
way of compensation. : 
The mark of another affliction is still there on 
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my lips. Once I felt like having a taste of tobacco 
from the hubble-bubble. Somehow I managed to 
get a pitcher with a spout, put some water in it 
and began to smoke. It was giving out the noise 
of effervescence when hearing footsteps, as I tried 
to escape, I fell upon the hubble-bubble of my 
fancy. That time I was relieved only when Dr. 
Nilmadhab came and a lot of ice was heaped 
upon me. On this instance I was rebuked. When © 
the very act of being mischievous was 
punishment enough for me, I was spared the 
additional blows by the elders. But when I 
remained unhurt even after doing mischief, I had 
to be caned, scolded or imprisoned within the 
house. This last punishment appeared dreadful to 
me, even more repulsive than quinine tablets. 
The few days that I had to be shut up inside 
the house, I felt relieved only in my younger 
aunt’s room. Now, when I read the description of 
Suryamukhi’s room in the novel ‘Bishbriksha’!, 


' Bishbriksha—A novel in Bengali by Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay. ~ 














my aunt’s room comes to my mind. Similar 
pictures were there painted by some native artists. 
Even the iron chest mentioned in ‘Krishnakanter 
Will’? was there. Besides, there was a glass- 
covered scene of Gosthalila} modelled by the 
artists from Krishnanagar. There were woollen 
pictures of birds and houses worked out by 
knitting and a large bedstead on which a 
mosquito-net was bound in a fringe. The wall was 
decorated with the pictures of Sakuntala‘, 
Madana’ turned to ashes, Uma’s® asceticism and 
the frolic of Lord Krishna; I spent the whole day 
by looking at one of these pictures. In this room 
there were pictures painted by Jaipur’s workmen 
as well as oil-paintings and canvas paintings from 
Kalighat. In addition to that, there was an almirah 


? Krishnakanter Will—Another novel in Bengali by Bankin 
Chandra Chattopadhyay. 

3 Gosthalila—The pastoral activities and sports of Lord 
Krishna. 

4 Sakuntala—The heroine of Kalidasa’s drama ‘Avigyana 
Sakuntalam’ . 

5 Madana—The Hindu god of love. 

° Uma—The Hindu goddess, wife of Lord Siva. 
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full of toys—a cat of quite normal size made of 
black glass, a dog of white glass, a fragile 
peacock and colourful vases. It seemed as though 
I were in a fragile kingdom. There was another 
almirah which contained all the good books of 
Bengali literature available at the time. In this 
room my youngest aunt was always engaged in 
stringing beads or sewing. Father brought from 
the sahibs’ quarters sewing books, silken thread 
and many more things for my aunt, and she used 
to work out new designs drawn from those books. 
She made a pair of small bangles by stringing 
beads—small bangles with turquoise flowers set 
upon golden beads which looked more beautiful 
than golden bangles. 

In the evening my aunt used to feed the 
pigeons. Close to her room was an open roof 
where in pigeon cages made of wood or bamboo 
there were pet pigeons of different names and 
shapes like Lakka, Siraji, Mukkhi, etc. While 
' being fed, they almost covered my aunt with their 
wings and feathers. In that high-walled roof I 
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almost visualized a kingdom of birds. Father also 
had a fancy for birds, but he was fond of precious 
caged birds such as peacocks, cranes, geese, etc. 
But the youngest aunt was fond of pigeons. Men 
were sent to markets and fairs to buy pigeons. 
Father once brought for her two pigeons from 
Europe. She, however, took them for doves and 
did not agree to make them her pets. When father 
failed to prove that the birds were not doves even 
after showing her a lot of books, the birds were 
returned to Mr. Rutledge. After some time a man 
sold to my aunt a pair of pigeons resembling the 
white Lakka but their tails looked like the feathers 
of a peacock. This time, however, she was duped, 
for father at once found out that a peacock’s tail 
was sewn on the pigeon’s feathers. This made the 
people laugh boisterously on the roof of our 
second floor and even we were a party. | 
My aunt spent her time on the worship of the ; 
domestic deities, hearing the scriptural and 
mythological narration, sewing and with pigeons. 
Once a European lady arrived on her second floor 
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roof with the intention of taking photos of 
everyone in the house. We too would be 
photographed, and therefore, from morning we 
were all in a hurry to dress up. On that day I 
learned for the first time that I had a soft blue 
velvet suit. I was so happy, but as I put the dress 
on, I felt that those were not tailored to my size. 
How I looked with that dress on may still be seen 
in the albums of some members of our family. I 
_ stood clumsily with eyes winking because of the 
scorching heat of the sun; it seemed as though I 
felt like taking off the dress. 

Father knew how to snap a photograph and 
how to sketch the plan of a house. In his room 
there were various appurtenances required for 
such drawings, compass and pencils of all types. 
When father left for the office, I slipped into his 
room and handled them casually. Just at that time 
the Munsi came to teach Persian. By way of 
conversing with us, he attempted to teach us 
Persian letters such as alif, be, pe, te, jim, etc. I 
still remember a couple of Munsi’s couplets such 
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as—Gulistan mein jake har ek gulko dekha, na 
teri sa rang na teri si bu hai’. There was another 
couplet which I have forgotten and remember 
only its sound: ‘Kobutor ba kobutor bak babaz’. 
In those days whoever learnt Persian had to keep 
a pen made of reed on his ear, wear a lungi and 
cover his head. I don’t recall exactly what the 
Munsi wore. . 

At nine in the morning the doctor arrived. He _ 
used to be présent every day irrespective of 
whether someone was ill or not. He gossiped for 
. some time at the outhouse and then went to see 
patients elsewhere. Perhaps there was also a fixed . 
time for the doctor to appear and relish the taste 
of betel leaves, water, tobacco, etc. Another 
doctor visited regularly. His name was Kelly. He 
seldom visited the house, but whenever he came 
we knew that some severe illness had set foot. 
Then our Nilmadhabbabu’s face looked rather 
grave, and in between English words he repeated 


7 Gulistan mein jake etc.—*I have seen all the flowers of the 
garden, /Neither do they have your colours, nor your smell.” 
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extensively a single phrase in Bengali—Or naam 
ki8—almost as an obsession—for example, he 
said, “I think—what do you call it—Digitilis and 
Quinine—what do you call it—if you prefer I say 
Dr. Kelly, etc.” 

When the sahib doctor left, Nilmadhabbabu 
did not at all seem like a doctor; he was then like 
one of the occupants of the house. He was a very 
interesting person. With a tiger-headed stick in 
hand, a chaddar on his shoulder and a thick gold 
chain on his breast, the doctor—a good soul— 
came and took his seat on a cane stool. The stool 
was brought in as he came and was removed as 
he left. I had seldom any illness, and therefore, I 
was keen on looking at the tiger-headed stick,and 
how the tiger looked sideways. I almost felt like 
plucking out the small red rubies of the tiger’s 
eyes, but I feared mother who must have been 
standing nearby. Now-a-days the doctors write 
names of lots of medicines for just a little ailment, 


8 Or naam ki—‘“What do you call it?” 
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but in those days if a fever continued for seven 
days the patient was given a mixture made of the 
extract of cinnamon. It tasted fine, and it was 
enough to drive the fever away. For the first three 
days no medicisie was prescribed, but only grains 
of sago, seeds of cardamom or, at most, the 
bonbon of Keating. If the fever continued even 
after three days, the red mixture used to be 
brought from the doctor’s chamber. Mother had a 
hard time making me drink the whole thing. She 
said it was the tasteful oily substance of the 
lobster. There are a lot of dainty medicines today. 
‘In those days there was only one such medicine 
which could be taken even when one was not ill 
at all. It looked like an ace of diamonds made of 
ruby. Its name—jujubos—itself was funny. 
Jujubos is no longer available in the market; 
instead at the dispensaries they keep jujubis made 
of liquorice which is very bad to taste. During an 
illness with the doctor’s special permission was 
brought a box full of biscuits and dumdum sugar 
candy. These days biscuits are either round like a 
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Tupee coin or square like a ticket. Biscuits of 
those days were of many shapes—flowers, stars 
or birds. Dumdum sugar candies were golden, and 
each looked like a thick screw cast in sweet Juice. 

After the doctor, came in the gentlemanly 
Ayurvedic physician Mr. Chandra with his 
slippers on, bought from Thonthone. He ‘came 
through the treasury and the office, distributing 
thin books from his bag hanging from his neck 
and then he reached our second floor. His only 
duty was to feel the pulse, and that was his daily 
routine. I found no reason why the old Ayurvedic 
doctor used to address my mother as Ma. 

One or two more men came to our top floor 
room. One of them was Govinda Panda?, and the 
other was a mechanic called Rajkisto. Panda 
appeared with shaven head, his body covered 
with a namaboli'® and he brought along a 


° Panda—A brahmin priest. 
'© Namaboli—A short chaddar with some deity’s name 
printed all over. 
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camphor wreath and Jagannath’s prasad''. Along 
with the maid servants, we also sat round him. 
At first by writing certain numbers on the floor, 
he foretold which of the maids had the good 
fortune of goifig to Srikshetra'?. Then he 
distributed Prasad and narrated stories about 
Puri'!> by showing some pictures. From the colour 
of the pictures, namaboli and camphor wreath, I 
had built up in my mind a colourful picture of 
the sea, sand and stone of Srikshetra. A few years 
ago when I visited Puri for the first time, I 
visualized the very same colours like the ones I 
saw long ago. Boat, palanquin, temples, sand and 
clothes—everything seemed to have been touched 
with white, yellow, black and blue colours known 
to me in the long past. 

Another sahib called Ruberio used to come to 


'! Prasad—Remains of the food offered to the deity. 
'2 Srikshetra—Another name of Puri. A place for 
pilgrimage. 

'3 Puri—A town of Orissa, famous for the temple of 
Jagannath, a Hindu deity. 
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our house. He was a Portuguese, pitch black in 
complexion. On Christmas day he came with a 
cake in hand. As I saw him I asked, “Sahib, what 
is your festive occasion today?” Sahib answered 
at once dancingly, “Today is our ‘Kismis.” Seeing 
him dancing, we also danced around him. 
Baikunthababu was summoned whenever 
there was any need for buying some new birds or 
trees at an auction. He was short and bald and 
was an expert in collecting birds and trees of 
various kinds and things meant to be sold at an 
auction. Sir Richard Temple was then the 
Governor. He had a craze for trees. 
Baikunthababu brought a very costly tree for our 
garden by bidding upon the bid of the Governor 
at the auction. The Governor was informed that 
the tree was sent to the house of the Tagores at 
Jorasanko. At once a liveried servant arrived with 
a letter informing that the Governor wanted to 
visit our garden. Since there was no way out, we 
all began to get dressed. My velvet trousers and 
coat were once again brought out of the chest. 
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Getting dressed I stood on the verandah and saw 
the Governor appear on horseback. He wandered 
about the garden and then departed after taking a 
cup of tea. His departure was followed by the 


Abanindranath in a jolly aiood showing one Katum Kutum to 
his granddaughter-in-law Milada Ganguli 
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tree bought by Baikunthababu being taken away 
from Jorasanko to Belvedere Park. 

Baikunthababu lived at Pathuriaghata; from 
there his visits to our house were regular. Once 
during a torrential rain, roads were submerged in 
waist-deep water. Baikunthababu was stranded at 
the turn of the lake. He was so short that where 
water was knee-deep for others, it was enough to 
drown him. Therefore, the servants rescued him 
on a small boat taken out of the tank. The man 
was almost dwarfish, but his head was full of 
schemes. He made plans for diverse kinds of 
business ventures. Once my eldest uncle asked 
him to purchase a box of nibs. He appeared with 
a cartload of nibs from an auction. On another 
occasion he brought for my father a car full of 
foreign essence. Everyone was taken by surprise, 
and a roar of laughter followed. Till the end I 
never found this small man with anything but a 
big dream. Thus, only after getting released from 
the second floor, I came to know these peculiar 
characters. 








The Unfinished 


ry umour Kad it that my initiation into 
(‘C studies would be held. Ramlal, 
v AN however, gathered all the news as to 
exactly when, on what date and month that 
function would be taking place, perhaps because 
he had the hope of some gain on this auspicious 
occasion. Therefore, he shut me up in my cage 
before nine at night and said, “Sleep well. You’ll 
havé your initiation into studies in the morning, 
and so you should wake up at dawn.” 

The words—‘Wake up at dawn’ and ‘initiation 
into studies’—kept ringing in my ear like a 
buzzing mosquito. The words did not let me sleep 
till late at night and escaped only in the morning 
after bidding me sleep. More alert than Ramlal 
was the brahmin who used to offer obeisance to 
our domestic deities. He struck the first bell like 
the stationmaster of today. Ramlal also joined him 
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saying, “It’s time now. Let’s go.” 

Lest we be late Ramlal walked fast. From the 
treasury on the ground floor while passing 
through many alleys, stairs and yards, I saw a 
barred window and beyond that there was a dark 
figure bringing something out of a fat earthen 
barrel. Aware of the approach of men, that figure 
stared at me with his round eyes. Later I came to 
know that the man was Kali Bhandari and the 
bread that Ramlal brought for me everyday was 
his making. Kali was a nice man, but his 
appearance was terrible. Even now when IJ read 
about the vessel full of oil in Alibaba’s story, I 
still remember Kali’s eyes, a barred room and an 
earthen vessel. Beyond the storeroom there was a 
neatly washed small yard covered with red tiles. 
From there I could see the northern wall of the 
room for worship and prayer on the roof, but I 
could not reach there so easily. On the northern 
side of the yard there were four or five stairs 
leading to a flight of stairs that led straight to the 
first floor. Beside this stair was the room for 
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setting down the palanquin. Beyond that there 
was a narrow lane with a wall on one side and a 
wooden fence on the other. Crossing that lane, 
we reached a roof and a narrow verandah beside 
which there wefe rows of earthen ovens, each 
meant separately for boiling milk, for frying 
luchies, etc. Where this narrow verandah and 
narrow lane ended, there were four or five steps 
that went down to a dark and very noisy small 
room. I felt the floor trembling beneath my feet. 
There I saw a maidservant moving with her two 
plump hands a handle on two pieces of stone 
placed one on the other. Beside her there was a 
pile of yellow pigeon-pea. I did not know then 
that with this dal' we used to eat bread. Going 
past that room I came upon another verandah 
round a rectangular courtyard. There we met a 
known face called Amrita who was rubbing a 
pestle on a mortar and raising a ghar-r-r ghar-r- 
r sound. She threw a handful of something on 


' Dal—Soup of pigeon-pea. 
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the mortar, rubbed it with the pestle and at once 
the thing became red. Thus she was making paste 
of spices of different colours—yellow, green and 
white. I had not an inkling then that those Spices 
were used to colour rich curry of fish or meat, 
pilau, fish broth, dal or sour-broth which we eat 
during our meals. From there I went round an 
earthen stair full of broken tiles and reached the 
threshold of the room meant for worship and 
prayer. Ramlal hurriedly took off my sandals and 
told me to enter the room. 

The walls of this room were covered by white 
coating of lime. There were small shelves on the 
wall, on one was burning a lamp on a dark and 
oil-smeared lamp-stand even in the morning. Just 
beneath that was a faintly visible mark of a 
Basudhara*. On the floor were a ceremonious 
white lime-covered delko}, mango leaves, a 
coconut and a small pot dabbed with vermilion. 
2 Basudhara—An auspicious symbol painted by the Hindus 
at weddings. 

? Delko—A lamp-stand. 
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Close to that was sitting a priest with items 
necessary for worship. Our youngest aunt was 
also there wrapped in a namaboli, and she held a 
string of beads in her hand. Before I could see 
what was inside the room full of the essence and 
smoke of burning incense, I felt a burning 
sensation in my eyes. Then somebody, who I do 
not remember, wrote a big ka* on the floor. 
Gripping the chalk in my fist, I traced on it once, 
twice and thrice. Then the conch-shell was blown, 
and my initiation into studies was over. 

I also remember that I came back from the - 
room of worship chewing a piece of candy made 
from molasses. Coming down to the ground floor 
I had to take from Jogesdada’s office a bundle of 
palm leaves, a pen made of a slip of bamboo and 
an earthen inkpot, and bow to everyone in the 
house—old, half old, young and the employees. I 
do not recall where I went and what I did after 
meeting everybody in the inner apartments and — 


4 Ka—First consonant in Bengali alphabet. 
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outbuildings. But I do still remember that on the 
next day Ramlal deposited the inkpot, pen, book 
and slate at the worship of Saraswati’. However, 
I cannot associate a Gurumashai® with that 
ceremony. 
The ceremony to me was like an infinite verb. 
Many more incomplete pictures like pieces of 
films in bioscope remain stored in my memory. 
I remember another episode that took place 
quite early in my life, that might have been 
gathered from what I heard from others. Mother 
used to say she was going to Katwa to my 
youngest, aunt’s in-laws’ house, taking me along 
with her. The palanquin was passing through a 
paddy-field when the maid offered her a bunch 
of twigs of corn. One of the twigs mother gave’ 
me to play with. She was looking absent- 
mindedly at the wayside scene through the chinks 
of the closed palanquin. Suddenly the twig of 
corn got stuck into my throat and almost choked 


> Saraswati—The goddess of learning. 
° Gurumashai—A preceptor. 














me. Mother very often narrated this incident, but 
my mind could not associate this to any 
recollection or picture. It seemed as though it 
happened when my mind was not quite awake 
yet and it occurréd prior to the state when my 
mind could receive any impression. 

Our Jorasanko residence saw many additions 
and alterations of the old outhouse. The house, 
full of quite awkward alleys and lanes, stairs, 
hidden chambers and niches, left on my mind the 
impression of many pictures and events in 
patches, some complete and some incomplete. 
There was a narrow alley leading to the kitchen 
from the inner house. Against the western wall 
of this alley, close to the small yard, there was a 
niche for a lamp above two earthen stairs. 

The rest of such shelves of the house were 
quite high and much beyond our reach. This one 
looked like the full moon and, unlike such other 
shelves, came close to the floor. It seemed like a. 
rubber ball which, while dropping on the floor, 
jumped up in the air and came to be fixed there. 
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This was one among the many places we used 
for hiding. Like a mouse, squeezing itself in a 
hole, I used to sit in the niche to hide myself with 
or without any reason. The alley stretched from 
east to west, neatly mopped by a shade. Servants 
and maids on different chores hurried along this 
path even without noticing me. I only saw the 
movement of their black feet. 

Just in front of me an earthen stair of the 
ground floor stood slantingly with its base against 
a locked old door and its top leading to the first 
floor. It was as though a sleeping Gazgir giant 
was guarding the portals of this Strange town 
besmeared with soot and oil. Thus I used to hide 
myself there and kept on looking silently at the 
drenched darkness on the loosened earth. I did 
not need to be in hiding for long, for always at 
the right time sunshine was strewn up to the base 
of the staircase like a mat woven in golden thread. 
Soon appeared a shadow over it, and behind it 
came an old woman crouching almost like a 
_ shadow. The rap on the floor by her stick made it 
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known that she was a living being, not just a 
shadow. The old lady came and sat silently by 
the closed door. She kept on sitting there while 
the staircase stood slantingly as ever. Nobody 
made any movement whatsoever. The sunlight 
gradually passed away, brightening the earthen 
walls for a while, and then went away rolling up 
the mat. Just then a beggar, supporting himself 
on two sticks, came staggeringly with a brass 
bowl in hand, and sat on the other side of the 
closed door. He sat gravely on a stair and 
stretched his lame feet wrapped with a piece of 
cloth. Both the old man and the woman remained 
silent. All of a sudden, Golapi, the tri-coloured 
pet cat of the elder sister-in-law, emerged from 
nowhere and lifting its fat tail came close to the 
woman and cried, “miaon!” The old beggar at 
once hit the ground with his stick, and the cat ran 
along the stair up to the next floor. Just then the 
gong and the conch sounded in the room of 
worship. Soon the old ones went away like actors 
leaving the stage secretly. Sitting on the shelf, I 
Fagg Sa ire —___ 
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heard the Knasori’ ringing on and on. 

One morning in the longitudinal room in front 
of our southern verandah a tea-party was 
arranged. Our chef Peary, spic-and-span in 
uniform, was present on the first floor from the 
morning. In my second-hand blue coat of velvet 
and shorts I was seated by Ramlal as far from the 
tea-party as he could. | 

I do not remember who it was nor do I recall 
his name or appearance, but someone beckoned 
me while drinking tea. But we were forbidden 
beforehand to enter that room. Thus being. caught 
unawares, I was thinking how to escape when 
Ramlal whispered, “Go, but do not take 
anything.” Summoning courage, I then went 
straight to the table containing bread, biscuits, 
teacups, glass-made saucers. Liveried chefs 
moved around the table and all these allured me . 
right from the beginning. I had already forgotten 
the best part of Ramlal’s advice. What happened 


7 Knasori—A dish of bell-metal used as a musical instrument. 
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inside the room I do not remember, but when after 
a few moments [ came out chewing a piece of 
buttered bread I fell in front of Kedardada. He 
used to address the children as shala®. Pulling 
my ear hé whispered, “For shame shala! You 
have been baptized today.” Ramlal frowned hard 
and said, “Didn’t I tell you not to eat anything?” 

What was my fault I did not know, nor did 
anyone even enlighten me about that. If I went-to 
the maids, they said, “Oh my God! How could 
you take that?” Younger sisters said, ““We won’t 
touch you since you have tasted that food.” The 
elder aunt scolded my mother, “Couldn’t you tell 
him beforehand?” 

The gentleman who came to join the tea-party 
departed after being duly entertained. Kedardada 
too proceeded to Sikdarpara Lane. The word 
baptize was still haunting me—even many hours 
after the piece of:bread had been digested. I was 
seized with a terrible fear. I was afraid to face 


8 Shala—An epithet of abuse; its literal meaning is ‘wife’s 
brother. 
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anyone. When I went to the servants in the 
Toshakhana?, 1 came to know that the story of 
my baptism was known to them. If I fled to the 
office there, Jogesdada shouted to Mathuradada 
that I had already been baptized. Thus passed 
many days—how many I do not recall—I 
wandered about alone—nobody noticed me. Then 
one day looking at me my youngest aunt asked, 
“Why do you look so withered?” 

I could not suppress my grief any longer and 
said, “Dear aunt, I have been baptized.” Perhaps 
my aunt already knew the incident of my baptism 
and she also knew how one could be saved who 
came to be baptized if he had no fault of his own. 
She asked Ramlal to sprinkle holy water from the 
: Ganges on my head. 

Ramlal carried me to the room of the family 
deity. I followed him like a thief escorted by a 
watchman. To the east of the kitchen-yard there 
was a narrow earthen stair which led to the prayer 


° Foshakhana—A room where the valuables of the house 
were kept. 
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room. By the middle 
of the staircase Ramlal 
opened a square door 
and said, “Do you 
know what this is? 
This::iseha .seeret 
chamber where fiends 
dwell.” 

I did not wait to 





hear more, but straight 


Abanindranath Tagore‘ 


away went to where 
the stair led. After some time I heard Ramlal’s 
voice, “Put off your shoes. I’Il ask them to bring 
Panchagabyee!®. In fear my blood melted into 
water. My aunt ordered for water from the 
Ganges. Why did Ramlal speak of Panchagabyee? 
I did not have the courage to ask even that 
question. Now I see that my mind also recorded 
up to that and left the rest unfinished. 


'0 Panchagabyee : Pancha gabya—The five articles-derived 
from the cow and held as very pure. 
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The House We Lived In 


2 om 5 house lives in company with the men 
2s dwelling in it. So long as men are there 
eA the house lives on, changing its style, 
appearance and history along with the changing 
times—past, present and future. Memories 
accumulate through ages and the house lives 
among them. The house, its rooms and the 
household stuff remain bound to the future times 
with the thread of memories. This goes on for 
some time, and then when its residents leave it 
for good, the fine thread of memories flies away 
with the wind like flakes of wool. Thus occurs 
the real death of the house. It becomes a part of 
archaeology. Then it only informs whether it is 
of native style or foreign, Mughal or Buddhist. 
One day arrives a poet or an artist and quickens 
into life dead pieces of brick, wood and stone, 
and in the morgue of history or archaeology 
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pieces of things that are known only by numbers 
are rejuvenated. 

| have been surviving still because the old in me 
is even merging with the new and this three-storied 
house which shelters‘me lives along with me. If a 
Marwari businessman takes possession of the 
house, its olden times, as also its present will surely 
come to an end. Whoever be its owner he will have 
no past of it, but its present only. The southern 
garden will be blown away only to be replaced by 
markets, shoe-shops, storehouses for ghee and 
flour and innumerable other profitable factories. 
The times long past will be lost into oblivion. 

Unlike a flowing river the thread of memory 
does not last forever; somewhere it gets snapped. 
The young members of this house would recall 
very little of our times. If those memories 
somehow find an outlet through my painting, 
writing and stories, the past will go on living in 
the present. Otherwise with no prior intimation it 
will be whiffed away with the wind like a piece 
of old soot. 
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